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BEN JONSON’S DISCOVERIES. 


Tuat chance is the ruler of the world I should be sorry to believe 
and reluctant to affirm ; but it would be difficult for any competent 
and careful student to maintain that chance is not the ruler of the 
world of letters. Gray’s odes are still, I suppose, familiar to 
thousands who know nothing of Donne’s Anniversaries ; and Bacon’s 
Essays are conventionally if not actually familiar to thousands who 
know nothing of Ben Jonson’s Discoveries. And yet it is certain 
that in fervour of inspiration, in depth and force and glow of thought 
and emotion and expression, Donne’s verses are as far above Gray’s 
as Jonson’s notes or observations on men and morals, on principles 
and on facts, are superior to Bacon’s in truth of insight, in breadth 
of view, in vigour of reflection and in concision of eloquence. The dry, 
curt style of the statesman, docked and trimmed into sentences that 
are regularly snapped off or snipped down at the close of each deliver- 
ance, is as alien and as far from the fresh and vigorous spontaneity 
of the poet’s as is the trimming and hedging morality of the essay 
on “simulation and dissimulation” from the spirit and instinct of the 
man who “ of all things loved to be called honest.” But indeed, from 
the ethical point of view which looks merely or mainly to character, 
the comparison is little less than an insult to the Laureate; and 
from the purely intelligent or esthetic point of view I should be 
disposed to say, or at least inclined to think, that the comparison 
would be hardly less unduly complimentary to the Chancellor. 

For at the very opening of these Explorata, or Discoveries, we find 
ourselves in so high and so pure an atmosphere of feeling and of 
thought that we cannot but recognise and rejoice in the presence 
and the influence of one of the noblest, manliest, most honest and 
most helpful natures that ever dignified and glorified a powerful 
intelligence and an admirable genius. In the very first note, the 
condensed or concentrated quintessence of a Baconian essay on 
Fortune, we find these among other lofty and weighty words: 
“Heaven prepares good men with crosses ; but no ill can happen to 
a good man.” “That which happens to any man, may to every 
man. But it is in his reason what he accounts it and will make it.” 

VOL. XLIV. N.S. FF 
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There is perhaps in the structure of this sentence something too 
much of the Latinist—too strong a flavour of the style of Tacitus in 
its elaborate if not laborious terseness of expression. But the 
following could hardly be bettered. 

‘*No man is so foolish but may give another good counsel sometimes; and 
no man is so wise but may easily err, if he will take no other’s counsel but his 
own. But very few men are wise by their own counsel, or learned by their 
own teaching. For he that was only taught by himself had a fool to his 
master.” 

The mind’s ear may find or fancy a silvery ring of serene good 
sense in the note of that reflection ; but the ring of what follows is 
pure gold. 

‘* There is a necessity all men should love their country ; he that professeth 
the contrary may be delighted with his words, but his heart is [not] there.” 

The magnificent expansion or paraphrase of this noble thought in 
the fourth scene of Landor’s magnificent tragedy of Count Julian 
should be familiar to all capable students of English poetry at its 
purest and proudest height of sublime contemplation, That 
probably or rather undoubtedly unconscious echo of the sentiment of 
an older poet and patriot has in it the prolonged reverberation and 
repercussion of music which we hear in the echoes of thunder or a 
breaking sea. 

Again, how happy in the bitterness of its truth is the next 
remark: “ Natures that are hardened to evil you shall sooner break 
than make straight: they are like poles that are crooked and dry; 
there is no attempting them.” And how grand is this: 

‘‘T cannot think nature is so spent and decayed that she can bring forth 
nothing worth her former years. She is always the same, like herself; and 
when she collects her strength,’ is abler still. Men are decayed, and studies: 
she is not.” 

Jonson never wrote a finer verse than that ; and very probably he 
never observed that it was a verse. 

The next note is one of special interest to all students of the great 
writer who has so often been described as a blind worshipper and a 
servile disciple of classical antiquity. 

‘‘I know nothing can conduce more to letters,” says the”too obsequious 
observer of Tacitus and of Cicero in the composition of his Roman tragedies, 
‘*than to examine the writings of the ancients, and not to rest on their sole 
authority, or take all upon trust from them ; provided the plagues of judging 
and pronouncing against them be away; such as are envy, bitterness, precipi- 
tation, impudence, and scurril scoffing. For, to all the observations of the 
ancients, we have our own experience ; which if we will use and apply, we have 
better means to pronounce. It is true they opened the gates, and made the 
way, that went before us; but as guides, not commanders: Non domini nostri 


sed duces fuere. Truth lies open to all; it is no man’s several. Patet omnibus 
veritas : nondum est occupata, Multum ex illd etiam futuris relictum est.” * 


(1) As in the production of Shakespeare—if his good friend Ben had but known it. 
(2) The scandalously neglected text reads relicta. Perhaps we should read ‘‘ Multa 
—relicta sunt.” 
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Time and space would fail me to transcribe all that is worth tran- 
scription, to comment on everything that deserves commentary, in 
this treasure-house of art and wisdom, eloquence and good sense. 
But the following extract could be passed over by no eye but a 
mole’s or a bat’s. 

‘I do not desire to be equal with those that went before; but to have my 
reason examined with theirs, and so much faith to be given them, or me, as 
those shall evict” (in modern English—if the text is not corrupt—‘‘as the com- 
parison or confrontation of theirs with mine shall elicit’’). ‘‘ am neither author 
nor fautor of any sect. I will have no man addict himself to me; but if I have 
anything right, defend it as Truth’s, not mine, save as it conduceth to a common 


good. It profits not me to have any man fence or fight for me, to flourish, or 
take my side. Stand for Truth, and ’tis enough.” 


The haughty vindication of “arts that respect the mind” as 
“nobler than those that serve the body, though we less can be with- 
out them” (the latter), is at once amusingly and admirably Jon- 
sonian. Admitting the ignoble fact that without such “arts” as 
“tillage, spinning, weaving, building, &c.,” “we could scarce sus- 
tain life a day,” a proposition which it certainly would seem difficult 
to dispute, he proceeds in the loftiest tone of professional philo- 
sophy: “ But these were the works of every hand; the other of the 
brain only, and those the most generous and exalted wits and spirits, 
that cannot rest or acquiesce. The mind of man is still fed with 
labour: opere pascitur.” 

This conscientious and self-conscious pride of intellect finds even 
a nobler and more memorable expression in the admirable words 
which instruct or which remind us of the truth that “it is as great 
a spite to be praised in the wrong place, and by the wrong person, as 
can be done to a noble nature.”” A sentence worthy to be set beside 
the fittest motto for all loyal men—‘“ Aiqua laus est a laudatis lau- 
dari et ab improbis improbari.”” Which it would be well that every 
man worthy to apply it should lay to heart, and act and bear himself 
accordingly. 

It is to be wished that the dramatist and humourist had always or 
had usually borne in mind the following excellent definition or 
reflection of the aphoristic philosopher or student: “A tedious 
person is one a man would leap a steeple from, gallop down any 
steep hill to avoid him; forsake his meat, sleep, nature itself, 
with all her benefits, to shun him.” What then shall we say of the 
courtiers in Cynthia’s Revels and the vapourers in Bartholomew Fair ? 

The following is somewhat especially suggestive of a present 
political application; and would find its appropriate setting in a 
modern version of the Jrish Masque. 


“He is a narrow-minded man that affects a triumph in any glorious study ; 
but to triumph in a lie, and a lie themselves have forged, is frontless. Folly 
often goes beyond her bounds; but Impudence knows none.” 

FF2 
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From the forty-third to the forty-eighth entry inclusive these 
disconnected notes should be read as a short continuous essay on 
envy and calumny. For weight, point, and vigour, it would hardly 
be possible to overpraise it. 

In the admirable note on such “foolish lovers” as “wish the 
same to their friends as their enemies would,” merely that they 
might have occasion to display the constancy of their regard, there 
is a palpable and preposterous misprint, which reduces to nonsense a 
remarkably fine passage : ‘“‘ They make a causeway to their courtesy 
by injury; as if it were not honester to do nothing than to seck a 
way to do good by a mischief.” For the obviously right word 
“courtesy ” the unspeakable editors read “country”; which let him 
explain who can. 

The two notes on injuries and benefits are observable for their 
wholesome admixture of common sense with magnanimity. 





‘* Injuries do not extinguish courtesies: they only suffer them not to appear 
fair. For aman that doth me an injury after a courtesy takes not away that 
courtesy, but defaces it: as he that writes other verses upon my verses takes 
not away the first letters, but hides them.” 


Surely no sentence more high-minded and generous than that was 
ever written ; nor one more sensible and dignified than this :— 


‘The doing of courtesies aright is the mixing of the respects for his own 
sake and for mine. He that doeth them merely for his own sake is like one 
that feeds his cattle to sell them: he hath his horse well drest for Smithfield.” 


The following touch of mental autobiography igs not less interest- 
ing than curious. Had Shakespeare but left us the like! 


**I myself could in my youth have repeated all that ever I had made, and 
so continued till I was past forty: since, it is much decayed in me. Yet I 
can repeat whole books that I have read, and poems of some selected friends, 
which I have liked to charge my memory with. It was wont to be faithful to 
me; but, sbaken with age now, and sloth, which weakens the strongest 
abilities, it may perform somewhat, but cannot promise much. By exercise it 
is to be made better, and serviceable. Whatsoever I pawned with it while I was 
young, and a boy, it offers me readily, and without stops: but what I trust to 
it now, or have done of later years, it lays up more negligently, and oftentimes 
loses; so that I receive mine own (though frequently called for) as if it were 
new and borrowed. Nor do I always find presently from it what I seek: but 
while I am doing another thing, that I laboured for will come; and what I 
sought with trouble will offer itself when I am quiet. Now in some men” (was 
Shakespeare, we must ask ourselves, one of these ?) ‘‘ I have found it as happy 
as nature, who, whatsoever they read or pen, they can say without book 
presently; as if they did then write in their mind. And it is more a wonder 
in such as have a swift style, for their memories are commonly slowest; such 
as torture their writings, and go into council for every word, must needs fix 
somewhat, and make it their own at last, though but through their own 
vexation.” 
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I cannot but imagine that Jonson must have witnessed this 
wonder in the crowning case of Shakespeare ; the swiftness of whose 
“style ” or composition was matter of general note. 

The anti-Gallican or anti-democratic view of politics can never be 
more vividly or happily presented than in these brilliant and incisive 
words :— 


‘« Suffrages in parliament are numbered, not weighed: nor can it be other- 
wise in those public councils, where nothing is so unequal as the equality : for there, 
how odd soever men’s brains or wisdoms are, their power is always even and the 

” 
same. 


But the most cordial hater or scorner of parliaments, whether 
from the Carlylesque or the Bonapartist point of vantage, must 
allow that the truth expressed in the two first sentences following 
is more certain and more precious than the doctrine just cited. 


‘*Truth is man’s proper good, and the only immortal thing was given to our 
mortality to use. No good Christian or ethnic, if he be honest, can miss it: 
no statesman or patriot should. For without truth all the actions of mankind 
are craft, malice, or what you will, rather than wisdom. Homer says he hates 
him worse than hell-mouth that utters one thing with his tongue and keeps 
another in his breast. Which high expression was grounded on divine reason : 
for a lying mouth is a stinking pit, and murders with the contagion it venteth. 
Besides, nothing is lasting that is feigned ; it will have another face than it had 
ere long. As Euripides saith, ‘ No lie ever grows old.’” 


It would be well if this were so: but the inveterate reputation of 
Euripides as a dramatic poet is hardly reconcilable with the truth of 
his glibly optimistic assumption. Nor, had that fluent and facile 
dealer in flaccid verse and sentimental sophistry spoken truth for 
once in this instance, should we have had occasion to wonder at the 
admiration expressed for him by the most subtle and sincere, the 
most profound and piercing intelligence of our time ; nor could that 
sense of reverential amazement have found spontaneous expression 
in the following couplet of Hudibrastic doggrel :— 


That the huckster of pathos, whose gift was insipid ease, 
Finds favour with Browning, must puzzle Euripides. 


But Jonson himself, it seems to me, was far less trustworthy 
as a critic of poetry than as a judge on ethics or a student of 
character. The tone of supercilious goodwill and friendly condona- 
tion which distinguishes his famous note on Shakespeare is unmis- 
takable except by the most wilful perversity of prepossession. His 
noble metrical tribute to Shakespeare’s memory must of course be 
taken into account when we are disposed to think too hardly of this 
honest if egotistic eccentricity of error: but it would be foolish to 
suppose that the most eloquent cordiality of a ceremonial poem could 
express more of one man’s real and critical estimate of another than 
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a deliberate reflection of later date. And it needs the utmost 
possible exertion of charity, the most generous exercise of justice, to 
forgive the final phrase of preposterous patronage and considerate 
condescension—‘ There was ever more in him to be praised than to 
be pardoned.” The candid author of Sejanus could on the whole 
afford to admit so much with respect to the popular author of 
Hamlet. 

In the subsequent essay, divided under ten several heads into ten 
several notes, on “‘ the difference of wits,” or the diversity of accom- 
plishments and understandings, there is much worth study for its 
soundness of judgment, its accuracy of definition, and its felicity of 
expression. It would be well if educational and professional formal- 
ists would bear in mind the truth that “there is no doctrine will do 
good, where nature is wanting ;’’ and nothing could be neater, terser, 
or truer than the definition of those characters “ that are forward and 
bold; and these will do every little thing easily ; I mean, that is 
hard by and next them, which they will utter unretarded without 
any shamefastness. These never perform much, but quickly. They 
are what they are, on the sudden; they show presently, like grain 
that, scattered on the top of the ground, shoots up, but takes no root ; 
has a yellow blade, but the ear empty. They are wits of good promise 
at first, but there is an ingenistitium—a wit-stand: they stand still at 
sixteen, they get no higher.” 

As well worth remark and recollection are the succeeding notes on 
“others, that labour only to ostentation; and are ever more busy about 
the colours and surface of a work than in the matter and foundation : 
for that is hid, the other is seen ;”’ and on those whose style of com- 
position is purposely “rough and broken—and if it would come gently, 
they trouble it of purpose. They would not have it run without rubs: 
as if that style were more strong and manly that struck the ear with 
a kind of unevenness. These men err not by chance, but knowingly 
and willingly ; they are like men that affect a fashion by themselves, 
have some singularity in a ruff, cloak, or hat-band; or their beards 
specially cut to provoke beholders, and set a mark upon themselves. 
They would be reprehended, while they are looked on. And this 
vice, one, that is in authority with the rest, loving, delivers over to 
them to be imitated ; so that ofttimes the faults which he fell into, the 
others seek for : this is the danger, when vice becomes a precedent.” 

It is difficult to imagine that Jonson was not here thinking of the 
great writer whom “he esteemed the first poet in the world in some 
things,” but upon whom he passed the too sweeping though too 
plausible sentence “that Donne, for not being understood, would 
perish.” Nor can we suppose that he was not alluding to Daniel—the 
inoffensive object of his implacable satire—when he laid a “ chastis- 
ing hand” on “others that have no composition at all, but a kind of 
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tuning and rhyming fall, in what they write. It runs and slides, and 
only makes a sound. Women’s poets they are called, as you have 
women’s tailors.—You may sound these wits and find the depth of 
them with your middle finger. They are creambowl- (or but puddle-) 
deep.”’ 

An amusing anticipation of the peculiar genius for elaborate men- 
dacity which distinguishes and connects the names of De Quincey 
and Mérimée will be found in Jonson’s words of stern and indignant 
censure on “some who, after they have got authority, or, which is 
less, opinion, by their writings, to have read much, dare presently 
to feign whole books and authors, and lie safely. For what never 
was will not easily be found; not by the most curious.” Certainly it 
was not by the innocent readers whose research into the original 
authorities for the history of the revolt of the Tartars, or whose 
interest in the original text of Clara Gazul’s plays and the Illyrian 
ballads of La Guz/a, must have given such keen delight to those two 
frontless and matchless charlatans of genius. 

The keen and scornful intelligence of Jonson finds no less admirable 
expression in the two succeeding notes; of which the first sets a brand 
on such cunning plagiarists as protest against all reading, and so 
“think to divert the sagacity of their readers from themselves, and 
cool the scent of their own fox-like thefts”; but, as he proceeds to 
observe, ‘“‘ the obstinate contemners of all helps and arts” are in a 
“wretcheder”’ case than even these. His description of such pre- 
tenders is too lifelike, and too vivid in its perennial veracity, to be 
overlooked ; ‘such as presuming on their own naturals (which per- 
haps are excellent) dare deride all diligence, and seem to mock at the 
terms when they understand not the things; thinking that way to get 
off wittily with their ignorance. These are imitated often by such as 
are their peers in negligence, though they cannot be in nature ; and 
they utter all they can think with a kind of violence and indisposi- 
tion; unexamined, without relation to person, place, or any fitness 
else ; and the more wilful and stubborn they are in it, the more learned 
they are esteemed of the multitude, through their excellent vice of 
judgment ; who think those things the stronger, that have no art; as 
if to break were better than to open; or to rend asunder, gentler than 
to loose,” 

In the tenth section or subdivision of this irregular and desultory 
but incisive and masterly essay we find a singular combination of 
critical insight with personal prejudice—of general truth with par- 
ticular error. But the better part is excellent alike in reflection and 
in expression. 

‘Tt cannot but come to pass that these men who commonly seek to do more 


than enough may sometimes happen on something that is good and great; but 
very seldom: and when it comes it doth not recompense the rest of their ill. 
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—The true artificer will not run away from nature, as he were afraid of her ; or 
depart from life, and the likeness of truth ; but speak to the capacity of his 
hearers.” 


The rest of the note is valuable as a studious and elaborate ex- 
pression of Jonson’s theory or ideal of dramatic poetry, couched in 
apt and eloquent phrases of thoughtful and balanced rhetoric; re- 
grettable only for the insulting reference to the first work of a yet 
greater poet than himself, to whose “mighty line” he had paid 
immortal homage in an earlier and a better mood of judgment. 

But however prone he may be to error or perversity in particular 
instances or in personal examples, he is constantly and nobly right 
in his axiomatic reflections and his general observations. The follow- 
ing passage seems to me a magnificent illustration of this truth. 


‘«T know no disease of the soul but ignorance; not of the arts and sciences, 
but of itself: yet relating to those it is a pernicious evil, the darkener of man’s 
life, the disturber of his reason, and the common confounder of truth; with 
which a man goes groping in the dark, no otherwise than if he were blind. 
Great understandings are most racked and troubled with it; nay, sometimes 
they will rather choose to die than not to know the things they study for.' 
Think then what an evil it is, and what [a] good the contrary.” 


The ensuing note on knowledge has less depth of direct insight, 
less force of practical reason; but the definition which follows is 
singularly eloquent and refined, however scholastic and irrational in 
its casuistic and rhetorical subtlety. 


‘** Knowledge is the action of the soul, and is perfect without the senses,’ 
as having the seeds of all science and virtue in itself; but not without the 
service of the senses; by these organs the soul works: she is a perpetual 
agent, prompt and subtle; but often flexible and erring, entangling herself 
like a silkworm: but her reason is a weapon with two edges, and cuts 
through.” 


I am inclined to suspect that we may discern in the next note 
another fragment of autobiography. For it may be doubted whether 
“the boon Delphic god,” so admirably described by his faithful 
acolyte Marmion as presiding in the form of a human laureate over 
the Bacchanalian oracle of Apollo, can ever have been able to say 
with equal truth of another than himself, 


‘*T have known a man vehement on both sides, that knew no mean either to 
intermit his studies or call upon them again. When he hath set himself to 
writing, he would join night to day, press upon himself without release, not 


(1) No modern reader of these iofty words can fuil to call to mind the sublime pathos 
and the historic interest of Mr. Browning’s glorious poem, 4 Grammarian’s Funeral. 

(2) It is a pity we are not told how; for to the ordinary intelligence of reasoning 
mankind it would appear that ‘‘ without the senses,” not only could knowledge not be 
perfect, but it could not even exist in the most inchoate or embryonic phase of being. 
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minding it, till he fainted; and when he got off, resolve himself into all sports 
and looseness again, that it was almost a despair to draw him to his book; but 
once got to it, he grew stronger and more earnest by the ease. His whole 
powers were renewed : he would work out of himself what he desired; but 
with such excess, as his study could not be ruled: he knew not how to dispose 
his own abilities or husband them, he was of that immoderate power against 
himself. Nor was he only a strong but an absolute speaker and writer; but 
his subtlety did not show itself; his judgment thought that a vice: for the 
ambush hurts more that is hid. He never forced his language, nor went out 
of the highway of speaking, but for some great necessity, or apparent profit : 
for he denied figures to be invented for ornament, but for aid; and still thought 
it an extreme madness to bend or wrest that which ought to be right.” 


If any reader should think such a mixture of critical self-examina- 
tion and complacent self-glorification impossible to any man of 
indisputable genius and of general good sense, that reader is not yet 
“ sealed of the tribe of Ben”; he has not arrived at a due apprecia- 
tion of the writer’s general strength and particular weakness as a 
critic and a workman, an artist and a thinker. 

The note on famous orators is remarkable for its keen discrimina- 
tion and appreciation of various talents; and the subsequent analysis 
or definition of Bacon’s great gifts as a speaker, which has been often 
enough quoted to dispense with any fresh citation, is only less fine 
than the magnificent tribute paid a little further on to the same great 
man in his days of adversity. It may well be questioned whether 
there exists a finer example of English prose than the latter famous 
passage ; where sublimity is resolved into pathos, and pathos dilates 
into sublimity. His idealism of monarchy, however irrational it may 
seem to us, has a finer side to it than belongs to the blind supersti- 


tion of such a royalist as Fletcher. Witness this striking and 


touching interpretation of an old metaphor: ‘“‘ Why are prayers said 
with Orpheus to be the daughters of Jupiter, but that princes are 
thereby admonished that the petitions of the wretched ought to have 
more weight with them than the laws themselves?” And the 
following note gives a better and a kindlier impression of King 
James I. than anything else—as far as I know—recorded of that 
singular sovereign. 


“It was a great accumulation to his majesty’s deserved praise, that men 
might openly visit and pity those whom his greatest prisons had at any time 
received, or his laws condemned.” 


The note on “the attribute of a prince ” is rather Baconian than 
Jonsonian in its cult of “prudence” as “ his chief art and safety ”; 
but the peculiar and practical humour of Jonson’s observant and 
studious satire is well exemplified in his strictures on such theological 
controversialists as ‘are like swaggerers in a tavern, that catch that 
which stands next them, the candlesticks or pots—turn everything 
into a weapon : ofttimes they fight blindfold, and both beat the air. 
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The one milks a he-goat, the other holds under a sieve. Their argu- 
ments are as fluxive as liquor spilt upon a table, which with your 
finger you may drain as you will.” But the remarks on “ untimely 
boasting” are especially worth transcription, both for their own real 
excellence and for the unconscious but inexpressible drollery of such 
an utterance from the “ capacious mouth ” which had so often and so 
loudly set forth under divers names and figures the claims and the 
merits of Ben Jonson. 









‘Men that talk of their own benefits are not believed to talk of them 
because they have done them, but to have done them because they might talk 
of them. That which had been great if another had reported it of them 
vanisheth and is nothing if he that did it speak of it. For men, when they 
cannot destroy the deed, will yet be glad to take advantage of the bvasting and 
lessen it.” 









We may hope that these wise and weighty words were not written 
without some regretful if not repentant reminiscence of sundry occa- 
sions on which this rule of conduct had been grossly and grievously 
transgressed by the writer, to his own inevitable damage and dis- 
comfiture. 

The note on flattery and flatterers is as exalted in its austerity as 
trenchant in itsscorn. And the following remark “ on human life” 
is the condensed or distilled essence of a noble satire or a powerful 
essay. 





















‘*T have considered our whole life is like a play; wherein every man, for- 
getful of himself, is in travail with expression of another. Nay, we so insist 
in imitating others, as we cannot (when it is necessary) return to ourselves ; 
like children that imitate the vices of stammerers so long, till at last they 
become such; and make the habit to another nature, as it is never forgotten.” 





There is a noble enthusiasm for goodness in the phrase which 
avers that “‘ good men are the stars, the planets of the ages wherein 
they live, and illustrate the times.” After an enumeration of 
scriptural instances, the poet adds this commentary : ‘‘ These, sensual 
men thought mad, because they would not be partakers or practisers 
of their madness. But they, placed high on the top of all virtue, 
looked down on the stage of the world, and contemned the play 
of fortune. For though the most be players, some must be 
spectators.” 

And there is a fine touch of grave and bitter humour in the dis- 
covery “ that a feigned familiarity in great ones is a note of certain 
usurpation on the less. For great and popular men feign them- 
selves to be servants to others, to make those slaves to them. So the 
fisher provides bait for the trout, roach, dace, &c., that they may be 
food to him.” 

But finer by far and far more memorable than this is the following 
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commentary on the fact that the emperor whose “ voice was worthier 
a headsman than a head, when he wished the people of Rome had 
but one neck,” “ found (when he fell) they had many hands.” 


“A tyrant, how great and mighty soever he may seem to cowards and 
sluggards, is but one creature, one animal.” 

That sentence is worthy of Landor; and those would reproach 
Ben Jonson with the extravagance of his monarchical doctrines or 
theories must admit that such royalism as is compatible with undis- 
guised approval of regicide or tyrannicide might not irrationally be 
condoned by the sternest and most rigid of republicans. 

The next eight notes or entries deal in a somewhat desultory 
fashion with the subject of government; and display, as might be 
expected, a very singular combination or confusion of obsolete 
sophistry and superstition with rational and liberal intelligence. He 
attacks Machiavelli repeatedly, but there is a distinct streak of what 
is usually understood as Machiavellism in the remark, for example, 
that when a prince governs his people “so as they have still need of 
his administration (for that is his art) he shall ever make and hold 
them faithful.” In answer to Machiavelli’s principle of cruelty by 
proxy, he pleads with great and simple force of eloquence against 
all principles of cruelty whatever. Many noble passages might be 
quoted from this pleading ; but only a few can here be selected from 
the third and fourth, the sixth and seventh, of the entries above 
mentioned ; which may on the whole be considered, when all due 
reservation is made with regard to the monarchical principle or 
superstition, as composing altogether a concise and masterly essay 
on the art and the principles of wise and righteous government. 


**Many punishments sometimes and in some cases as much discredit a prince 
as many funerals a physician. The state of things is secured by clemency: 
severity represseth a few, but irritates more. The lopping of trees makes t 
boughs shoot out thicker; and the taking away of some kind of enemie 
increaseth the number. It is then most gracious in a prince to pardon, whe 
many about him would make him cruel ; to think then how much he can save, 
when others tell him how much he can destroy; not to consider what the im- 
potence of others hath demolished, but what his own greatness can sustain. 
These are a prince’s virtues: and they that give him other counsels are but the 
hangman’s factors.” 

** But princes, by hearkening to cruel counsels, become in time obnoxious to 
the authors, their flatterers and ministers; and are brought to that, that when 
they would they dare not change them; they must go on, and defend cruelty 
with cruelty; they cannot alter the habit. It is then grown necessary they 
must be as ill as those have made them: and in the end they will grow more 
hateful to themselves than to their subjects. Whereas, on the contrary, the 
merciful prince is safe in love, not in fear. He needs no emissaries, spies, 
intelligencers, to entrap true subjects. He fears no libels, no treasons. His 
people speak what they think, and talk openly what they do in secret. They 
have nothing in their breasts that they need a cipher for. He is guarded with 
his own benefits.” 
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‘‘ There is nothing with some princes sacred above their majesty ; or profane, 
but what violates their sceptres. But a prince with such a council” (qu. 
counsel ?) ‘‘is like the god Terminus of stone, his own landmark ; or (as it is 
in the fable) a crowned lion. . . . No men hate an eyil prince more than they 
that helped to make him such. And none more boastingly weep his ruin than 
they that procured and practised it. The same path leads to ruin which did to 
rule, when men profess a license in government. A good king is a public 
servant,” 


‘‘A prince without letters is a pilot without eyes. All his government is 
groping. In sovereignty it is a most happy thing not to be compelled; but so 
it is the most miserable not to be counselled. And how can ho be counselled 
that cannot see to read the best counsellors, which are books; for they neither 
flatter us nor hide from us? He may hear, you will say; but how shall he 
always be sure to hear truth? or be counselled the best things, not the 
sweetest? They say princes learn no art truly but the art of horsemanship. 
The reason is, the brave beast is no flatterer. He will throw a prince as soon 
as his groom. Which is an argument that the good counsellors to princes are 
the best instruments of a good age. For though the prince himself be of most 
prompt inclination to all virtue, yet the best pilots have need of mariners, 
besides sails, anchor, and other tackle.” 

It must be admitted that the royalism of this laureate is suffi- 
ciently tempered and allayed with rational or republican good sense 
to excite in the reader’s mind a certain curiosity of conjecture as to 
the effect which might or which must have been produced on his 
royal patrons by the publication of opinions so irreconcilable with 
the tragically comic form of idolatry embodied in the heroes and 
expressed in the rhapsodies of Beaumont and Fletcher. Amintor 
and Aécius, Archas and Aubrey, are figures or types of unnatural 
heroism or preposterous devotion which are obviously and essentially 
wellnigh as far from Jonson’s ideal of manhood and of duty as from 
Shakespeare’s. 

There is a quaint fierce touch of humour in the reflection that 
“he which is sole heir to many rich men, having (beside his father’s 
and uncle’s) the estates of divers his kindred come to him by acces- 
sion, must needs be richer than father or grandfather: so they which 
are left heirs ex asse” (sole heirs) “of all their ancestors’ vices, and 
by their good husbandry improve the old, and daily purchase new, 
must needs be wealthier in vice, and have a greater revenue or stock 
of ill to spend on.” But this is only one in a score of instances 
which might be quoted to show that if a great English poet and 
humourist had left nothing behind him but this little book of 
‘“‘ maxims,” as the French call them—notes, observations, or reflec- 
tions cast in a form more familiar to French than to English writers 
—he would still hold a place beside or above La Rochefoucauld, and 
beside if not above Chamfort. And yet, even among his country- 
men, it may be feared that the sardonic wit and the cynical wisdom 
of the brilliant French patrician and the splendid French plebeian 
are familiar to many who have never cared to investigate the Dis- 
coveries of Ben Jonson. 
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Again we meet the strangely outspoken satirist and malcontent in 
the person of the court laureate who allowed himself to remark that 
“the great thieves of a state are lightly ”’ [usually or naturally] “ the 
officers of the crown: they hang the less still, play the pikes in the 
pond, eat whom they list. The net was never spread for the hawk 
or buzzard that hurt us, but the harmless birds; they are good 
meat.” But the critic of state consoles himself with a reflection on 
the precarious tenure of their powers enjoyed by such tenants or 
delegates of tyranny, and cites against them a well-known witticism 
of that great practical humourist King Louis XI. 

The partially autobiographic or personal note which follows this 
opens and closes at once nobly and simply. 

** A good man will avoid the spot of any sin. The very aspersion is grievous ; 
which makes him choose his way in his life, as he would in his journey. The 
ill man rides through al]l confidently ; he is coated and booted for it. The 
oftener he offends, the more openly; and the fouler, the fitter in fashion. His 


modesty, like a riding-coat, the more it is worn, is the less cared for. It is 
good enough for the dirt still, and the ways he travels on.” 


No one will be surprised to find that Ben Jonson’s chosen type or 
example of high-minded innocence, incessantly pursued by malice, 
delated and defamed, but always triumphant and confident, even 
when driven to the verge of a precipice, is none other than Ben 
Jonson. His accusers were “great ones”; but they “were driven, 
for want of crimes, to use invention, which was found slander; or 
too late (being entered so far) to seek starting-holes for their rash- 
ness, which were not given them.” His profession also, as well as 
his person, was attacked: “they objected making of verses to me, 
when I could object to most of them their not being able to read 
them but as worthy of scorn;” and strove, after the changeless 
manner of their estimable kind, to back and bolster up their accusu- 
tions and objections by falsified and garbled extracts, “which was 
an excellent way of malice; as if any man’s context might not seem 
dangerous and offensive, if that which was knit to what went before 
were defrauded of his beginning; or that things by themselves 
uttered might not seem subject to calumny, which read entire would 
appear most free.” So little difference is there, in the composition 
of the meanest and foolishest among literary parasites and back- 
biters, between the characteristic developments or the representative 
products of the seventeenth and the nineteenth century. 

** At last they would object to me my poverty : I confess she is my domestic ; 
sober of diet, simple of habit, frugal, painful, a good counsellor to me, that 


keeps me from cruelty, pride, or other more delicate impertinences, which are 
the nurse-children of riches.” 


All “great and monstrous wickednesses,” avers the laureate— 


not perhaps without an implied reference to such hideous instances 
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as the case of Somerset and Overbury,—“ are the issue of the wealthy 
giants and the mighty hunters: whereas no great work, or worthy of 
praise or memory, but came out of poor cradles. It was the ancient 
poverty that founded commonweals, built cities, invented arts, made 
wholesome laws, armed men against vices, rewarded them with their 
own virtues, and preserved the honour and state of nations, till they 
betrayed themselves to riches.” 

It is hardly too much to say that there are few finer passages than 
that in Landor; in other words, that there can be few passages as 
fine in any third writer of English prose. 

The fierce and severe attack on worldliness and love of money 
which follows this noble panegyric on the virtues of poverty should 
be read as part of the same essay rather than as a separate note or 
reflection. Indeed, throughout the latter part of the Discoveries, it is 
obvious that we have before us the fragments, disunited and disjointed, 
of single and continuous essays on various great subjects, rather 
than the finished and coherent works which their author would have 
offered to his readers had he lived long enough in health and 
strength of spirit and of body to carry out his original design. This 
sermon against greed of all kinds—avarice, luxury, ambition of 
state and magnificence of expenditure—is full of lofty wisdom and of 
memorable eloquence. 

‘* What a wretchedness is this, to thrust all our riches outward, and be 
beggars within; to contemplate nothing but the little, vile, and sordid things 
of the world; not the great, noble, and precious? We serve our avarice; and 
not content with the good of the earth that is offered us, we search and dig fox 
the evil that is hidden. God offered us those things, and placed them at hand 
and near us, that he knew were profitable for us; but the hurtful he laid deep 
and hid. Yet do we covet only the things whereby we may perish; and bring 
them forth, when God and nature hath buried them. We covet superfluous 
things, when it were more honour for us if we could contemn necessary.” 


A little further on, the laureate who had lavished the wealth of 
his poetic invention and his scenic ingenuity on the festivities which 
welcomed the Danish king to the court of his brother-in-law refers 
in the following terms of sorrowful and sarcastic reminiscence to 
those splendid and sterile extravagances of meaningless magni- 
ficence. ~ 










‘** Have I not seen the pomp of a whole kingdom, and what a foreign king 
could bring hither? all’ to make himself gazed and wondered at, laid forth 
as it were to the show—and vanish all away ina day. And shall that which 
could not fill the expectation of few hours entertain and take up our whole 
lives ? when even it appeared as superfluous to the possessors as to me that was 
a spectator. The bravery was shown, it was not possessed: while it boasted 
itself, it perished. It is vile, and a poor thing, to place our happiness on these 
desires. Say we wanted them all. Famine ends famine.” 


(1) The current text reads ‘“‘ Also”?! My emendation at all events makes sense of a 
fine passage. 
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These reflections are uncourtly enough from the hand of a courtly 
poet ; but they are tame and tender if compared with his animad- 
yersion on ‘“ vice and deformity,”’ which “we may behold—so much 
the fouler in having all the splendour of riches to gild them, or the 
false light of honour and power to help them. Yet this is that 
wherewith the world is taken, and runs mad to gaze on: clothes and 
titles, the birdlime of fools.” 

No man ever made more generous response to the friendly or 
generous kindness of others than Ben Jonson: no man had ever less 
disposition or inclination towards the grudging mood of mind which 
regrets or the abject mood of mind which resents the acceptance of 
a benefit. For all that he received of help or support from his 
wealthier friends or patrons he returned the noblest and most liberal 
payment in manly and self-respectful gratitude: he did not, like 
the rival poets of the restored Stuarts, condescend to under- 
take the deification or glorification of a male or female prostitute of 
parliament or of court: but it must be admitted that the outpourings 
of his heart in thanks and praises may seem somewhat excessive 
even to those who bear in mind that the tribute of his cordial homage 
was by no means confined to kings and princes, lords and ladies. 
But that “he would not flatter Neptune for his trident or Jove for 
his power to thunder ”’—that he would not speak well, that he could 
hardly forbear from speaking evil, of any whom he found or whom 
he held to be undeserving—is as certain as that no loftier scorn 
than breathes through ,the words above transcribed was ever ex- 
pressed by the most democratic or sarcastic of republicans for the 
mere attributes of rank and power. This fierce and deep contempt 
informs with even more vehement eloquence the note which 
follows. 


“What petty things they are we wonder at! like children, that esteem 
every trifle, and prefer a fairing before their fathers ; what difference is betwixt 
us and them, but that we are dearer fools, coxcombs at a higher rate? .... 
All that we call happiness is mere painting and gilt; and all for money : what 
athin membrane of honour that is! and how hath all true reputation fallen, 
since money began to have any! Yet the great herd, the multitude, that: in 
all other things are divided, in this alone conspire and agree ; to love money. 
They wish for ‘it, they embrace it, they adore it: while yet it is possest with 
greater stir and torment than it was gotten.” 


The pure and lofty wisdom of the next note is worthy of Epicte- 
tus or Aurelius. 


‘“‘Some men, what losses soever they have, they make them greater: and if 
they have none, even all that is not gotten is a loss. Can there be creatures of 
more wretched condition than these, that continually labour under their own 
misery and others’ envy?! A man should study other things: not to covet, 





(1) That is, the envy they bear towards others: an equivocal, awkward, and affected 
Latinism. The writer would not—he never would—remember that a phrase or a con- 
struction which makes very good Latin may make very bad English. 
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not to fear, not to repent him: to make his base such as no tempest shall shake 
him: to be secure of all opinion, and pleasing to himself, even for that wherein 
he displeases others: for the worst opinion, gotten for doing well, should 
delight us. Wouldst not thou be just but for fame, thou oughtest to be it with 
infamy: he that would have his virtue published is not the servant of virtue, 
but glory.” 


In the following satirical observation all students will recognise 
the creator of Fastidious Brisk—and rather, perhaps, the spirit of 
Macilente than of Asper. 


‘“* A dejected countenance, and mean clothes, beget often a contempt, but it 
is with the shallowest creatures; courtiers commonly: look up even with them 
in a new suit, you get above them straight. Nothing is more short-lived than 
[? their] pride: it is but while their clothes last: stay but while these are worn 
out, you cannot wish the thing more wretched or dejected.” 


In the four notes which compose a brief essay on painting (or, as 
Jonson calls it, picture) the finest passage by far is this wise and 
noble word of tribute paid to another great art by a great artist in 
letters :— 


‘‘ Whosoever loves not picture is injurious to truth and all the wisdom of 
poetry. Picture is the invention of heaven, the most ancient, and most akin to 
nature. It is itself a silent work, and always of one and the same habit: yet 
it doth so enter and penetrate the inmost affection (being done by an excellent 
artificer) as sometimes it overcomes the power of speech and oratory.” 


The summary history of “ picture,” or the art of painting, in which 
Jonson has given us his views on the relation of that art to poetry, 
geometry, optics, and moral philosophy, bears no less witness to his 
wide reading and his painstaking attention than to his quaint and 
dogmatic self-confidence in laying down the law at second hand on 
subjects of which he seems to have known less than little. But when 
we pass from criticism of painters to the lower ground of satirical 
observation—from the heights of a noble art to the depths or levels of 
ignoble nature, we meet once more the same fierce and earnest critic 
of life who should certainly be acknowledged as the greatest of all 
poets by any one—if any one there be—to whom “ criticism of life” 
seems acceptable or imaginable as a definition of the essence or the 
end of poetry. 

The opening of the satirical essay on parasites which is here 
divided or split up into two sections by the blundering negligence 
and the unprincipled incompetence of its editors has the force and 
the point of a keen and heavy weapon, edged with wit and weighted 
with indignation. Juvenal has hardly left us a more vivid likeness 
of the creatures who “ grow suspected of the master, hated of the 
servants, while they inquire, and reprehend, and compound, and 
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delate business of the house they have nothing to do with.” This 
note ends with the admirable remark, “I know not truly which is 
worse, he that maligns all or that praises all.” An eminent poet and 
dramatist of our own age, M. Auguste Vacquerie, has said much the 
same thing in words even more terse, accurate, and forcible than 
Jonson’s :—*“ Louer tout, c’est une autre fagon de dénigrer tout.” 
What follows as part of the same note is a letter to a nobleman 
who had asked Jonson’s advice as to the education of his sons, “ and 
especially to the advancement of their studies.’”’ The kindly and 
practical wisdom of his counsel is “not of an age, but for all time ” : 
indeed, it is in some points as far ahead of our own age as of the 
writer’s. Though nature “be proner in some children to some dis- 
ciplines, yet are they naturally prompt to taste all by degrees, and 
with change. For change is a kind of refreshing in studies, and 
infuseth knowledge by way of recreation.” The old Westminster 
boy, who had paid such loyal homage of gratitude to the “ most 
reverend head ”’ of his old master, is as emphatic in his preference of 
public to private education as in his insistence that scholars “ should 
not be affrighted or deterred in their entry, but drawn on with 
exercise and emulation.”’ His illustrious namesake of the succeeding 


century was hardly more emphatic in his advocacy of the opposite 
principle. That which Samuel Johnson and Charles Kingsley con- 
sidered as “doubtless the best of all punishments ”’ is denounced by 
Ben Jonson as energetically as by Quintilian: but I trust he would 
not have preferred to it the execrable modern substitute of torture 
by transcription—the infernal and idiotic infliction of so many hun- 
dred lines to be written out by way of penance. 


‘“Would we did not spoil our own children, and overthrow their manners 
ourselves by too much indulgence! To breed them at home is to breed them 
in a shade; where in a school they have the light and heat of the sun. They 
are used and accustomed to things and men. When they come forth into the 
commonwealth, they find nothing new, or to seek. They have made their friend- 
ships and aids, some to last their age. They hear what is commanded to others 
as well as themselves. Much approved, much corrected ; all which they bring 
to their own store and use, and learn as much as they hear. Eloquence would 
be but a poor thing if we did but converse with singulars— speak man and 
man together. Therefore I like no private breeding. I would send them 
where their industry should be daily increased by praise; and that kindled by 
emulation. It is a good thing to inflame the mind, and though ambition itself 
be a vice, it is often the cause of great virtue. Give me that wit whom praise 
excites, glory puts on, or disgrace grieves; he is to be nourished with ambition, 
pricked forward with honour, checked with reprehension, and never to be sus- 
pected of sloth. {Though he be given to play, it is a sign of spirit and liveliness, 
so there be a mean had of their sports and relaxations.” 


If the nineteenth century has said anything on this subject as 
well worth hearing—as wise, as humane, as reasonable, as full of 
sympathy and of judgment—as these reflections and animadversions 
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of a scholar living in the first half or quarter of the seventeenth, 
I have never chanced to meet with it. 

The forty-eight notes or entries which complete the sum of Ben 
Jonson’s “ Discoveries” should be considered as composing an essay on 
style, continuous in aim though desultory in treatment. The cruel, 
stupid, and insolent neglect of his editors has left it in so disjointed 
and dislocated a condition that we can only read it as we might read 
so many stray notes jotted down irregularly at odd moments on the 
first sheet or scrap of paper which might have fallen under the 
fatigued and fitful hand of the venerable poet. The very last entry 
is a repetition of a former remark and a former quotation, tumbled 
in by some blundering printer’s devil with no reference whatever 
to the sentence preceding it." As to the punctuation, let one example 
stand for many. ‘“ Again, whether a man’s genius is best able to 
reach thither, it should more and more contend, lift, and dilate 
itself.” To rectify this hopeless nonsense does not require the skill 
of a Bentley ora Porson. It is obvious that Jonson must have 
written “whither a man’s genius is best able to reach, thither,”’ &c. 
But the moles and bats who have hitherto taken charge of this great 
writer’s text could not see even so simple and glaring a fact as this. 

It is natural that Jonson should insist with some excess of urgency 
on the necessity for care and labour in writing. 





‘*No matter how slow the style be at first, so it be laboured and accurate: 
seek the best, and be not glad of the froward conceits or first words that offer 
themselves to us; but judge of what we invent, and order what we approve. 
Repeat often what we have formerly written; which beside that it helps the 
consequence, and makes the juncture better, it quickens the heat of imagination, 
that often cools in the time of setting down, and gives it new'strength, as if it grew 
lustier by the going back. As we see in the contention of leaping, they jump 
farthest that fetch their race largest; or as in throwing a dart or javelin we 
force back our arms to make our loose the stronger. Yet, if we have a fair gale 
of wind, I forbid not the steering out of our sail, so the favour of the gale 
deceive us not. For all that we invent doth please us in the conception or 
birth, else we would never set it down.” 


This extract is no exceptional example of the purity, force, and 
weight of style by which this essay is distinguished even among the 
works of its author. It is impossible for any commentator to convey 
more than a most imperfect impression of its rich and various 
merits. 

Great as was Jonson’s reliance on the results of training and study, 
he never forgot that “ arts and precepts avail nothing, except nature 
be beneficial and aiding. And therefore these things are no more 
written to a dull disposition than rules of husbandry to a barren 
soil. No precepts will profit a fool; no more than beauty will the 


(1) Compare Ixxii., Not. 4, & clxxi. 
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blind, or music the deaf. As we should take care that our style in 
writing be neither dry nor empty, we should look again it be not 
winding, or wanton with far-fetched descriptions: either is a vice. 
But that is worse which proceeds out of want than that which riots 
out of plenty. The remedy of fruitfulness is easy, but no labour 
will help the contrary.”’ 

Of Spenser, whom he seems to have liked no better than did 
Landor—in other words, no better than might have been expected 
of him,—he speaks here, on one point at least, in terms quite oppo- 
site to those recorded in Drummond’s too sparing and irregular but 
delightful and invaluable notes. To the Scottish poet he said that 
“Spenser’s stanzas pleased him not, nor his matter”: whereas in this 
later essay, while still insisting that “Spenser, in affecting the 
ancients, writ no language,’’ he adds, “ yet I would have him read 
for his matter, but as Virgil read Ennius.’”’ In his preference of 
Plautus to Terence, it may be observed that Ben Jonson anti- 
cipated the verdict of two such very different great men as Jonathan 
Swift and Victor Hugo. 


** In the Greek poets, as also in Plautus, we shall see the economy and dis- 
position of poems better observed than in Terence, and the latter”’ (that is, in 
later comic dramatists), ‘‘ who thought the sole grace and virtue of their fable 
the sticking in of sentences, as ours do the forcing in of jests.” 


The Herculean energy and industry of Jonson might have been 
expected to make him as intolerant of indolence as he shows himself 
in the following fine passage :— 


** We should not protect our sloth with the patronage of difficulty. It is a 
false quarrel” (querela, as the marginal title of this note expresses it) ‘‘ against 
nature, that she helps understanding but in a few, when the most part of man- 
kind are inclined by her thither, if they would take the pains; no less than 
birds to fly, horses to run, &c.; which if they lose, it is through their own 
sluggishness, and by that means become her prodigies, not her children.” 


The whole of the section which opens with these noble and fer- 
vent words should be most carefully studied by those who would 
appreciate the peculiar character of Jonson’s intelligence and genius. 
It may be doubted, even by those who would admit that we learn 
best what we learn earliest, whether “‘nature in children is more 
patient of labour in study, than in age; for the sense of the pain, 
the labour of the judgment, is absent; they do not measure what 
they have done. And it is the thought and consideration that 
affects us, more than the weariness itself.’ Plato, we are reminded, 
went first to Italy and afterwards to Egypt in pursuit of Pytha- 
gorean and Osirian mysteries. ‘ He laboured, so must we.” From 
the examples of musicians and preachers, whose work requires the 
GG2 
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service of many faculties at once, this lesson may be drawn :—“ jf 
we can express this variety together, why should not divers studies, 
at divers hours, delight, when the variety is able alone to refresh 
and repair us? As, when a man is weary of writing, to read; and 
then again of reading, to write. Wherein, howsoever we do many 
things, yet are we (in a sort) still fresh to what we begin; we are 
recreated with change, as the stomach is with meats... . It is 
easier to do many things, and continue, than to do one thing long.” 

“ A fool may talk,” as Jonson observes a little further on, “ but 
a wise man speaks :” and to such a man it will scarcely be questioned 
that we have been listening. But though “it were a sluggish and 
base thing to despair” when the attainment of knowledge is possible, 
yet, “‘if a man should prosecute as much as could be said of every- 
thing, his work would find no end.” 

The next four notes deal more directly with special and practical 
details and principles of style. If some of the points insisted on 
seem either obselete or obvious, there are others which cannot be too 
often asserted or too strenuously maintained. Silence may be golden 
on certain occasions; but it is none the less certain that “ speech is 
the only benefit man hath to express his excellency of mind above 
other creatures. Words are the people’s, yet there is a choice of 
them to be made”; and the rules laid down for the limitation and 
regulation of this choice are as sound in principle as brilliant in 
expression. At every step we find something which might well be 
quoted in evidence of this. 


PJ 


‘* A good man always profits by his endeavour, by his help, yea, when he is 
absent, nay, when he is dead, by his exemple and memory. So good authors 
in their style: a strict and succinct style is that where you can take away 
nothing without loss, and that loss to be manifest.” 


The grace of metaphor in the following sentence is not more not- 
able than the soundness of its counsel. 


‘‘Some words are to be culled out for ornament and colour, as we gather 
flowers to strew houses, or make garlands; but they are better when they grow 
in our style; as in a meadow, where though the mere grass and greenness 
delight, yet the variety of flowers doth heighten and beautify.” 

No modern student of letters will read this without seeing in it an 
anticipatory tribute to the incomparable style of Mr. Ruskin. 

All the definitions of different styles are good, but this is excel- 
lent :— 


‘*The congruent and harmonious fitting of parts in a sentence hath almost 
the fastening and force of knitting and connection; as in stones well squared, 
which will rise strong a great way without mortar.” 


The reader of the following extract will be reminded at its close 
of an ever-memorable deliverance recorded by Boswell. 
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“Periods are beautiful, when they are not too long; for so they have their 
strength too, as in a pike or javelin. As we must take the care that our words 
and sense be clear, so, if the obscurity happen through the hia-er’s or reader’s 
want of understanding, I am not to answer for them, no mcre than for their 
not listening or marking; I must neither find them ears nor mind.” 


All must remember how the second great dictator of literary London 
who bore the name of Johnson expressed the same very rational objec- 
tion :—‘‘ I have found you a reason, sir; I am not bound to find you 
an understanding.” 

The following precept is of perennial value 
application. 





and of perennial 


“ We should therefore speak what we can the nearest way, so as we keep our 
gait, not leap ; for too short may as well be not let into the memory, as too 
long not kept in. Whatsoever loseth the grace and clearness, converts into a 
riddle: the obscurity is marked, but not the value. That perisheth, and is 
passed by, like the pearl in the fable. Our style should be like a skein of silk, 
to be carried and found by the right thread, not ravelled and perplexed: then 
all is a knot, a heap.” 


Nor is this less weighty or less true :— 


“Language most shows a man. Speak, that I may see thee. It springs 
out of the most retired and inmost parts of us, and is the image of the parent 
of it, the mind. No glass renders a man’s form or likeness so true as his 

Cee PE” : ; 
speech. Nay, it is likened to a man: and as we consider feature and composi- 
tion In a man, so words in language; in the greatness, aptness, sound, struc- 
ture, and harmony of it.” 


The seven succeeding notes deal in more detail with various kinds 
of oratory; “high and great,” “grave, sinewy, and strong,” or 
“humble and low,” “plain and pleasing,” or “ vicious” and bom- 
bastic, “fleshy, fat, and corpulent—full of suet and tallow,” or 
“bony and sinewy.” These notes are as full of happy and humorous 
illustration as of sound and sensible criticism; but it is a matter of 
more interest to consider the observations of such a man as Jonson 
on such men as Bacon and Aristotle. His reflections on the mediaeval 
worship of a name are not unworthy of modern consideration. 


“Nothing is more ridiculous than to make an author a dictator, as the schools 
have done Aristotle. The damage is infinite knowledge receives by it: for to 
many things a man should owe but a temporary belief, and suspension of his 
own judgment, not an absolute resignation of himself, or a perpetual captivity. 
Let Aristotle and others have their dues; but if we can make farther discoveries 
of truth and fitness than they, why are we envied ? Let us beware, while we 
strive to add, we do not diminish or deface; we may improve, but not aug- 
ment. By discrediting falsehood, truth grows in request. We must not go 
about, like men anguished or perplexed, for vicious affectation of praise; but 
calmly study the separation of opinions, find the errors have intervened, awake 
antiquity, call former times into qnestion; but make no parties with the 
present, nor follow any fierce undertakers; mingle no matter of doubtful 
credit with the simplicity of truth, but gently stir the mould about the root of 
the question.” 
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The remarks “on epistolary style” are rich in humour and good 
sense, as well as curiously illustrative of the singular fashion of the 
time. ‘‘ Sometimes men make baseness of kindness,” observes the 
writer ; and proceeds to illustrate the fact, in a manner which may 
remind us of Thackeray’s, by examples of absurd and verbose adula- 
tion, expressed in phrases “that go a-begging for some meaning; 
and labour to be delivered of the great burden of nothing.” 

A word seems to have dropped out of the following admirable 
sentence; but the beetle-headed boobies to whose carelessness the 
charge of Jonson’s posthumous writings was committed by the 
malignity of accident were incapable of noticing the nonsense they 


had made of it. 


“The next property of epistolary style is perspicuity, and is oftentimes [lost] 
by affectation of some wit ill angled for, or ostentation of some hidden terms of 
art. Few words they darken speech, and so do too many; as well too much 
light hurteth the eyes as too little; and a long bill of chancery confounds the 
understanding as much as the shortest note; therefore let not your letters be 
penned like English statutes, and this is obtained.” 


Passing from the subjects of oratory and letter-writing to the 
subject of poetry, the laureate at once falls foul of his personal 
assailants. ‘The age is grown so tender of her fame, as she calls 
all writings aspersions. That is the state word, the phrase of court 
—Placentia College, which some call Parasites’ Place, the Inn of 
Ignorance.” That is a tolerably harsh phrase for a wearer of courtly 
laurels to allow himself; but it is gentle and temperate compared 
with this effusion of divine wrath on the heads of victims now indis- 
cernible and secure from fame or shame. 


‘¢ Tt sufficeth I know what kind of persons I displease; men bred in the 
declining and decay of jvirtue, betrothed to their own vices; that have 
abandoned or prostituted their good names; hungry and ambitious of infamy, 
invested in all deformity, enthralled to ignorance and malice, of a hidden und 
concealed malignity, and that hold a concomitancy with all evil.” 


The general and historical notes on poetry which follow are of less 
interest than they assuredly must have been if Jonson had given us 
less of Aristotle, Cicero, and Horace, and more of himself. It is 
therefore less important to know what he thought of Euripides than 
to know what he thought of Aristotle. 


‘* But whatsoever nature at any time dictated to the most happy, or long 
exercise to the most laborious, that the wisdom and learning of Aristotle hath 
brought into an art; because he understood the causes of things: and what 
other men did by chance or custom, he doth by reason; and not only found 
out the way not to err, but the short way we should take not to err.” 


“ To judge of poets,” says a later note, “is only the faculty of poets ; 
and not of all poets, but the best.” It is unlucky that in the note 
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preceding it Ben Jonson should have committed himself to the 
assertion that Euripides, of all men, “is sometimes peccant, as he is 
most times perfect.” The perfection of such shapeless and soulless 
abortions as the Phenissae and the Hércules Furens is about as 
demonstrable as the lack of art which Ben Jonson regretted and 
condemned in the author of Hamlet and Othello. 

It is comically pathetic to find that the failure of Jonson’s later 
comedies had led him to observe, with the judicious Aristotle, that 
“the moving of laughter is a fault in comedy, a kind of turpitude, 
that depraves some part of a man’s nature without a disease :” and 
likewise that “this induced Plato to esteem of Homer as a 
sacrilegious person, because he presented the gods sometimes 
laughing.” But this deplorable and degrading instinct of perverse 
humanity becomes irrepressible and irresistible in the reader who 
discovers in the author of Bartholomew Fair and The Silent Woman 
so delicate and sensitive a dislike of plebeian horseplay and farcical 
scurrility that he cannot at any price abide the insolence and 
indecency of so vulgar a writer as Aristophanes. 

The concluding essay on “the magnitude and compass of any 
fable, epic or dramatic,” is of less interest, except to special 
students, than the animadversions of the writer on more particular 
subjects of criticism. Constant good sense, occasional felicity of 
expression, conscientious and logical intensity of application or 
devotion to every point of the subject handled or attempted, all 
readers will find, as all readers will expect: and it should be 
superfluous to repeat that they will find a text so corrupt and so 
confused as no editor of any but an English classic would venture 
to publish. 

And now it must be evident that if Ben Jonson was the author 
of Bacon’s Essays—as that eminent Irish-American scholar, 
Dr. Athanasius Dogberry (of New Gotham, U.S.A.), maintains 
with a fervour not unworthy of Rabbi Zeal-of-the-Land Busy—his 
genius and his intelligence were by no means at their best when he 
produced that famous volume, and gave or sold it to his friend the 
Lord Chancellor. The full and fertile harvest of eloquence and 
thought, the condensed and compressed wealth of reflection and 
observation, overflowing on all sides from the narrow garner or 
treasury of the wonderful little book on which I have not hoped to 
write anything more than a most imperfect and inadequate commen- 
tary, may still be left unreaped and untreasured by the common cry 
of nominal students or lovers of English literature. But none who 
have studied it can fail to recognise that its author was in every 
way worthy to have been the friend of Bacon and of Shakespeare. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 








HOMICIDAL MANIA. 


In complying with the request to write an article for the Fortnightly 
Review on “ Homicidal Mania,” I feel my responsibility, for although 
I wish to avoid writing a chapter of horrors, yet I shall be obliged 
to refer to many cases in which there have been sufficiently dis- 
tressing exhibitions of violence and bloodshed. I purpose to speak 
at first, generally, on the forms of insanity which are more com- 
monly associated with homicidal attacks, and then I shall in 
detail consider these varieties and give examples. The time allowed 
me to write will not suffice for me to give the bibliography of the 
subject, or to refer even to the work which has been done by men 
like Esquirol, Pinel, Marc, and Maudsley. Any of my readers who 
wish to go more fully into this part of the subject will! find in 
Maudsley’s work on Responsibility, published in the International 
Scientific Series, more details and authorities. 

There are just two other points which I feel it necessary to speak 
about, First the popular idea that every person of unsound mind is 
dangerous to himself or to others. This belief is founded rather on 
the experience that though persons may be very insane, unless they 
interfere with society in its person or in its property nothing is done 
with them. LEsquirol, in Mémoire sur la Monomanie Homicide, 
writes :— 


‘* Parler d’un fou, c’est pour le vulgaire parler d’un malade dont les facultés 
intellectuelles et morales sont toutes perverties ou abolies; c’est parler d’un 
homme qui juge toujours mal de ses rapports extérieurs, de sa position et 
de son état; quise livre sans cesse aux actes les plus désordonnés, les plus 
bizarres, les plus violens, sans motifs, sans combinaisons, sans prévoyance, &c. 
Le public, et méme les hommes instruits ignorent qu’un grand nombre de fous 
conservent le conscience de leur état.” 


Next and last, before I fairly attack my subject, I wish to say that 
though many writers, and among them the best in both English and 
foreign languages, speak of “ homicidal insanity,” or ‘“ homicidal 
mania,” I use this term only as one of convenience. There is not a 
disease which has as its one and only characteristic a homicidal 
tendency, and I shall point out in the course of this article how 
different may be the causes which may induce an insane person 
to attempt the lives of others. In the classification of insanity, 
for want of a true knowledge of what mind is and on what it 
depends, there have been very many forms of classification of dis- 
orders of mind, and as yet none of them have any but a provisional 
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value. In some the chief symptom is taken to give the name; thus 
it is with suicidal, religious, or homicidal insanity; in other cases 
the chief cause is selected, thus alcoholic insanity and insanity of 
childbirth. 

In the cases we have to consider the term most in favour is 
“homicidal mania,” the word mania being used in a general and not 
a special sense, for in homicidal maniacal cases there may be melan- 
choly or weak-mindedness from the outset and no maniacal excite- 
ment. An insane tendency to kill and a tendency to kill as met 
with in the insane are two very different things, as we shall see as we 
proceed. The former is the chief characteristic of the disorder 
which has been called instinctive homicidal mania, and the latter is 
rather a symptom of the weakness of control which is fairly common 
among some chronic lunatics of many different kinds. 

I shall consider both these groups, and I shall endeavour to piece 
together as well as I can the mental states which lead up to the 
murderous acts; but I must impress on my readers that one of the 
greatest causes of the misunderstanding of insanity has been that it 
has been taken for granted that because an insane person sees, hears, 
and remembers what a sane person does, it therefore follows that 
the judgment of the one will be similar to that of the other. This is 
true in many cases, but in many others it is equally untrue, and it 
is not safe to say that because a man appears to know the nature and 
quality of an act that therefore he knows the penalty incurred by 
its commission. We must remember that there are insane sensory 
impressions out of which insane intellect may be built, but that 
besides there is undoubtedly such a thing as insane reasoning. 

We shall find that while some murders are committed from 
impulse, some are the result of delusion, and others follow from a 
loss of control, which may be the result of habit or disease. Each 
of these classes needs separate study. Bucknill and Tuke divided the 
cases of homicidal mania into— 

I. Those without any marked disorder of the intellect : (a) those in 
which there were signs of design or premeditation; (2) those in 
which there were no signs of either design or forethought. 

II. Cases in which there was more or less perversion of the 
intellect: (a) by deficiency; (b) by disorder, such as delusion. I 
should prefer to modify this in some degree, placing it in a rather 
more evolutional way. 

Murderous attacks may result from— 

1. Insanity of primary weak-mindedness, such as is met with in 
certain imbeciles and idiots; these cases occur among the so-called 
moral imbeciles, and in these we commonly meet with other moral 

defects. 
2. Homicidal insanity as the result of secondary weak-mindedness. 
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In this class we have the epileptic, the chronic lunatic suffering from 
secondary dementia, the senile dement, and the alcoholic lunatic. 

3. The insanity associated with murderous impulses, the insanity 
of loss of control: (a) the simple impulse, or so-called instinctive 
insanity ; and (b) the insanity occurring in acute delirium and acute 
mania. A sub-class is that of imitation, in which the persons of 
unstable balance follow the lead or the suggestion of the moment. 
This is a variety of loss of control met with in specially weak-minded 
people. On this naturally follow— 

4. Insane acts caused by expectant attention, or constant dwelling 
on certain sets of ideas. The insane person often broods over 
unhealthy feelings till an explanation is hatched. A full-blown 
delusion may arise from constantly contemplating the possible out- 
come of a certain set of actions. 

5. Insanity depending on the interpretation of some uneasy bodily 
or mental feelings; the cases of murder due to melancholic states. 

6. Last and probably most important, because the largest and 
most common class—crimes due to false ideas which may have 
followed upon sensory hallucinations, or which depend on delusions 
which have themselves developed from the hallucinations of the 
senses. 

To begin then with the morally imbecile. In the development 
of the individual as well as in that of the race, special self-con- 
trol or co-ordination has taken place. As soon as animals become 
gregarious they are ruled by certain necessary laws, without the 
observation of which they must cease to exist. With the savage 
these laws are still simple, and as we advance in the scale we 
find more and more special adaptations. It is not surprising, then, 
that some children of the civilized races never rise to their full 
moral stature. Such may be met with in our prisons more fre- 
quently than in our asylums, and I fear there will ever remain a 
borderland where these unfortunates must sin and suffer. 

In the gradual development there is always a sense of pleasure in the 
exercise of power, but this pleasure has to be subordinated to the 
good of the society; and this is one of the first necessary steps to 
successful social growth. So the young boy who is, even among 
us, more frequently cruel than sympathetic, may go through a period 
of bullying, &c., to become a refined and sympathetic man, full of 
generous impulses. I say this is the ordinary method, but, as might 
be expected, some boys never become kindly ; and some instead grow 
from cruel to brutal, and end as social pests. It is supposed that the 
lower animals, especially the carnivora, are pleased with the torture 
they cause, but I doubt if this is the only interpretation of the treat- 
ment of the mouse by the cat, and of his victim by the lion. There 
are children who inflict torture on every kind of living thing. Thus 
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I have known a child of tender years begin by pulling off the wings 
of flies, then proceed to bake frogs, and next take birds and bore out 
their eyes, and later still try to injure any child who might fall into 
his power. I have known such children kick cats and dogs to 
death, or set light to them, or pour boiling water over them, the 
fiendish pleasure being increased if the young of the animals were 
thus reduced to starvation. The morally undeveloped child has been 
pointed out to me by several devout friends as a proof of the exist- 
ence of the devil as well as of the truth of the doctrine of original sin, 
and I own their actions go far to satisfy those who seek such sup- 
port. I do not know of any age at which this brutality may not 
develop, as I have seen brutes of this nature as young as four. In 
one such the vice and cunning were extreme, that though many 
evil and cruel deeds were done the culprit was long undis- 
covered. 

Another most serious trait is that these morally insane children 
will make false accusations, and will even destroy their clothes and 
produce the appearance of injury to support tales of assault and 
robbery. But I feel that this part of the subject is so connected 
with the larger one of moral insanity, apart from intellectual defect, 
that I must be content with pointing out the fact that some weak- 
minded persons are bloodthirsty and cruel, that there is a class 
of beings, generally the offspring of nervous, vicious, or criminal 
parents, who are cruel and may commit murders, and this class is 
really one of morally insane persons who have never grown to social 
maturity. They may be compared to some savages, or they may 
even be supposed to be even less developed, and to be allied in habits 
to the lower animals. 

It is of interest to consider that some of the domestic animals 
have similar disorders, and so give us examples of reversion 
which in them is easily seen to be but a return to their wild state. 
I have known bitches, cats, rabbits, and other animals destroy their 
young without any evident cause; and sows and other domestic 
animals have to be carefully watched after parturition. I had a 
highly bred St. Bernard who was specially dangerous to her young 
for a time, though generally docile and good-tempered. I have seen 
a cat develop an uncontrollable passion for certain kinds of food; she 
was wild and untamable, though the offspring of quiet and orderly 
cats; she would spit if approached, and fly at any member of the 
family as readily as at strangers, yet if certain varieties of food, espe- 
cially game, were on the table, she would overcome all dread and 
behave so wildly that she had to be satisfied to get rid of her. Later 
she was killed, and no special defect was found in the brain. I mention 
the fact that the lower animals may fall from their developed state 
as the result of nervous disorder; and here it may be recorded that 
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cats which have been so intimately linked with man’s civilization for 
ages are specially subject to nervous diseases, such as epilepsy. 

It is interesting also to know that at the present time, Pro- 
fessor Benedikt, of Vienna, is weighing, measuring, and record- 
ing the appearances of the brains of criminals. In the Medical 
Congress held in London, in 1880, he exhibited the brains of foriy 
criminals, murderers and others, and he has certainly persuaded 
himself that the brain of a murderer may resemble that of a 
lower animal in certain definite ways. There seemed to him to 
be a strong resemblance between the arrangement of the convolu- 
tions in the brain of some monkeys and that in the brains of some 
criminals. He went even farther, and said that murderers’ brains 
had a special likeness to those of bears. At the discussion on this 
subject the general feeling was that, though these beings certainly 
had rather poor brains, brains with larger and less developed con- 
volutions, there was no distinct relationship to be demonstrated 
between them and the lower animals. That the murderer may have 
a brain of a simpler pattern is interesting, and would certainly point 
to what Maudsley has described as the tyranny of his organization. 

II. This second part of my subject includes a very miscellaneous 
group of persons, as we shall see. It must be remembered that, just 
as in the first class, certain persons never reached the standard of 
morality which is necessary for social safety, so there are others 
who having been of full growth degenerate, and in the end may be 
reduced to the state of moral dementia. Though a very large 
number of the acutely insane recover and remain well, there are 
some who only partially recover; there are many successful results 
after sprained ankles, and there are some in which more or less stiff- 
ness results, so that the whole motor relationship of the patient has 
to be changed. It is thus, too, with insanity, an acute attack may 
rise and pass like a storm, having done some damage which may be 
recovered from, or it may be like a hurricane, wrecking buildings, 
destroying all ornaments and utility, leaving but the outward signs 
of the past greatness. (a.) Thus permanent weakness may be present, 
or what is as bad, such a restriction of mind that control is lost and 
a very slight emotional gust causes a storm of passion. I have but 
few examples of this to give, though in the criminal asylums and 
large county asylums they are common enough. 

A weak-minded patient, as a rule, has lost his more human and 
sympathetic side, and though he may have passed into a state of in- 
difference, and seem to have entered a region of philosophic calm, yet 
a very slight and insufficient cause may lead to murderous acts. Thus 
a chronic dement used, I remember, to walk regularly round one plot of 
grass, at times talking to himself, or engrossed in simple childish 
pursuits ; the news of the death of relations did not disturb him, and 
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changes in his attendants or doctors in no way affected him, yet 
if a new patient crossed his path or interfered with him in the 
slightest degree he would have murdered him if not prevented. This 
is one of the examples of the trifling cause which may provoke some 
dements to violence. 

(b.) I have placed epileptics in the second group rather arbitrarily 
because, though epilepsy and its manifestations are mostly impulsive, 
yet it tends so definitely to weakness of mind that I prefer to con- 
sider it here. 

Probably some of the most brutal crimes have been committed by 
epileptics. In an asylum there are always patients who are dreaded 
on account of their objectless and murderous fury. A fit of fury may 
precede a fit of epilepsy, or, what is much the more common, may 
follow it, or, according to some, may take the place of the fit. In 
these cases apparently purposeful acts are done. The victim may be 
cunningly decoyed and later may be dismembered and mutilated, 
and yet the epileptic taken red-handed may deny all knowledge of 
his acts. The crimes of the epileptic are, as a rule, single, often 
causeless, and though at times there are attempts at concealment, 
yet ut others, and more frequently, there are no attempts at escape 
from the crime. It is almost certain that the epileptic criminal is 
ignorant of his act, which may have been started by some impression 
or thought at the moment of the onset of the fit; he is started like 
an automaton by this impression. 

Thus in a case at Broadmoor, a mother while taking a knife to 
cut a slice of bread for her child, passed into an epileptic state and 
proceeded to cut off the limbs of her baby, and on recovering was 
horrified at her own handiwork. 

The following is a history given by the lady who nearly fell a 
victim to her husband’s epileptic fury. A young French lady of 
good family was, after the fashion of our neighbours, taken from her 
convent school to be married to a gentleman of whom she knew 
little. The marriage services were completed, and the bride and 
bridegroom were to spend the honeymoon in their country home, 
where in quiet and alone they could begin their new life. The bride- 
groom on joining his bride had a slight loss of consciousness; he 
appeared rapidly to recover, but had the idea that he had to pro- 
tect his wife from evil and defend himself and his honour. In his 
wife he saw an enemy and at once attacked her, and then in the quiet 
part of a lonely chateau for hours a terrible struggle went on. The 
bride was saved, though seriously injured, bearing to her grave the 
signs of that awful night. This serves as a very good example of 
the kind of crime which may result from epileptic fury, whether 
preceding or following the fit. In most of these the senses are per- 
verted, so that the nearest relations may be mistaken for devils. 
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This leads me to consider another epileptic state in which the senses 
and the memory are defective. 

Much has been written about masked epilepsy—that is, epilepsy 
in which the convulsive symptoms are very slight or possibly absent, 
while the mental disorder is manifest. In these cases there exists the 
same complete ignorance of the acts done during the fit. The patient 
passes into a state analogous to that of the sleep-walker. He can 
walk about with his eyes open and apparently observing, and yet he 
does not recognise his most intimate friends. I was recently with a 
gentleman when he passed into this state, and for half an hour he 
walked about, looked at many things with evident interest, and yet 
when I, to whom he had been giving his life-history, placed myself 
before him, he did not recognise me, though he carefully avoided 
pushing me as he passed me; and though I placed myself in his 
way several times he did not seem surprised, but took the same pains 
to avoid interfering with me. He seemed to be in a dream state, and 
went to the glass door, through which he had first seen me and 
beckoned for me to join him before the fit came on, and again he 
beckoned, though there was no one on the other side of the door, 
and returned evidently satisfied that some one had joined him. 

In this case every detail was accurately carried out, and though J 
knew this patient was subject to these lapses, yet I found it hard to 
enter into his double life. This man if at large might do any foolish 
or wicked act, and with such accuracy that even his friends would 
doubt his folly. Murders are perpetrated by epileptics in fury, and 
they may be carried out with skill'in the automatic state. Such 
crimes, too, might resemble one another in a very remarkable way. 
Doctors have long known that certain epileptic fits are as regular in 
the inception and development as possible, so that the same muscles 
are affected in the same order in every fit. The same may be 
the case in masked epilepsy, so that a certain French lady is said 
always to have turned pale and then poured out a volley of oaths 
and blasphemy always in the same order and to the same ex- 
tent before she became herself once more. Therefore though 
the perpetration of a series of murders, such as those at 
Whitechapel, might be done by an epileptic, I should not have 
expected such skilful concealment or such rapid recurrence of 
these acts by such a person. (c.) With weak-minded murderers, I must 
also place those who are chronic drunkards, though I feel that this too 
is a very unsatisfactory way of looking at such a large number of cases 
depending on so many different conditions, Those of us who remem- 
ber George Cruikshank will recall how full he was of statistics as to 
alcohol being the root of all evil. I daresay much of what he said 
was right, but every blessing may be an evil, and every useful 
drug may be a poison. Alcohol produces many different effects, and 
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these depend much on the form in which it is taken, and much on 
the person who takes it. Murders are often committed as the result 
of the loss of control produced by drink, and I need only refer to 
each assize for cases in evidence. 

Murders are often the result of delirium tremens; in this disorder 
the senses are often perverted, and friends’ faces appear to be like 
those of foes, and the painful sensory impressions may drive the 
patient into a state of frantic panicin which murder of a wholesale and 
general character may occur. In more chronic alcoholic poisoning the 
senses may be more deeply affected, so that the patient believes that 
he is electrified, or else he may think that his food——which does not 
taste right—is poisoned, and thus from these uneasy feelings he may 
believe that he is being conspired against. 

Once I saw a foreman of works who was fully persuaded that his 
workmen, whom he did not support in a strike, were in league 
against him, and it would have been a dangerous thing to have 
allowed him to continue with these surroundings. In another case 
a publican is fully determined to “do for some one,” including a 
doctor who has not only kidnapped him, but has “trombones” and 
telephones, batteries and poison, phantasmagoria and “ little games,” 
always ready to turn on. 

In another case the uneasy feelings led to ideas of conspiracy and 
plot, and this to a belief that someone was doing all this to get rid of 
the husband of a pretty wife. The some one was soon identified as the 
doctor, of whom the patient became dangerously jealous. As soon 
as a man becomes deluded as the result of chronic alcoholism he is a 
very dangerous man, His crimes are as a rule single or related, that 
is, he avenges himself upon his enemy, or it may be enemies, and 
he more often justifies than excuses the deed. Many chronic 
drinkers become absolutely weak-minded and fall into the class I 
have already discussed. The one peculiarity of nearly all insanity of 
drink is the general moral weakness produced, so that lying, dis- 
honesty, immorality, and malignant ingratitude are the results ; 
patients who have been discharged, improved, if not “cured,” from 
asylums, threatening to injure the doctors who have certified, as 
well as those who have treated them. 

3. The next class of cases is that in which murder is the result 
of impulse. This has ever been the battle-ground for medico-legal 
conflicts. If the crime is the result of impulse in a person other- 
wise sane the lawyer is likely to say we must increase the powers 
of control by threats or by punishment. It will be for the doctor 
to point out that there are certain persons with special mental and 
moral peculiarities who are subject to such loss of control. The loss 
of control varies in its exhibition in many different ways; in some 
violence is but a simple action, a reflex to a certain stimulus, which 
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should have been controlled. A soldier on duty has to act promptly 
and without much thought of consequences, and I have met men 
used to danger who were constantly doing violent acts as a result of 
their habit of life. A word anda blow expresses the attitude of such 
men, and it expresses also the feeling and action of the lowest classes 
generally from quite different causes. We should grow out of this 
self-preservative reflex violence, but some do not, and some return to 
this lower level from age or disease. It has been called instinctive 
violence because of its relation to self-preservation among the lower 
animals. This state cannot be studied alone, and I have found some 
help to understanding it in comparing it with some other states in 
which nervous instability exists. Very highly sensitive, nervous 
persons suffer tortures from being placed on heights or near rapidly 
moving objects, such as railway trains. We are nearly all of us 
civilized enough and nervous enough to know something of the 
feeling, but the intensity of the feeling is only known to the truly 
nervous; to similar persons a suggestion of one kind or another 
stimulates immediately to an act, just as the presence on the top of 
a tower suggests the idea of precipitation from its summit. Though a 
man knows the value of his life and may be in the full enjoyment of 
health and fortune, but the inherited nervousness makes him unsafe 
on a height or near a railway line. 

In the same way a man may be dotingly fond of wife or family, 
and yet their presence at once conjures up a feeling that he must 
kill them; he does not attempt to explain it, he only says he feels 
sure he will doit. No threats can strengthen his affection for his 
wife, and no dread of punishment would stay his hand. I have 
had many narrate their feelings, and how impossible they felt it to 
live with the person who thus affected them. 

One told me that he slept quietly by his wife as long as he did 
not see her, but if in the early morning he awoke he would pass 
through a perfect torment of hell as he watched her peaceful sleep, 
being driven by an all but irresistible force to kill the being for 
whom he would readily die himself. I have spoken to mothers, 
too, who would shudder as they spoke of the power of the impulse 
to kill. These cases, as I have said, are specially related to a 
dominant idea arising almost as an antagonist to the usual habit of 
mind—pleasure passing to pain and love balanced by unreasonable 
hate. 

Murders resulting from this cause are those of wife or child 
almost invariably, though the sweetheart also runs a very great 
danger in some cases. Impulsive or instinctive murders have also 
been described as those depending on a kind of murderous passion, 
but I think the majority of these cases will be found to depend on 
delusions of some kind. The act may be a passionate one, but the per- 
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son has been harassed and worried by his false sense impressions 
till he can stand it no longer. There may be human beings resem- 
bling the so-called man-eating tigers, but I have never had the 
opportunity of seeing one, though I have seen many murderers. 
The Malay who runs amuck may, as I believe, have his representa- 
tive here. There are similar enthusiasts produced in eastern lands 
by hashish or religious revivals. The mere destructive passion 
is not in my experience common. In acute mania it may occur, 
and certainly the most dangerous example of this I ever had was a 
strong middle-aged man who had lived most of his life in Spain. He 
had had a similar attack of mania there, and he said he was cured 
there by bloodshed: he went from bull-fight to bull-fight for three 
months. 

While under my charge, almost daily, and without any reason, he 
would assault with murderous intention the nearest to him, whether 
patient or attendant. He on two occasions sharpened the handle of 
a tooth-brush to a point, and used it as a dagger; and, other things 
failing, he bit a stick of firewood into a point, and laid open the 
scalp of a patient with this, striking through the hat. He would 
quietly smoke a cigarette the moment before his attack, and would 
resume his smoking when he had delivered his blow. 

As already said, drink may weaken the power of self-control, 
and lead to similar impulsive acts of violence. Acute delirium of 
fever, and probably similar states produced from hunger and thirst, 
such as during shipwreck, may cause similar reckless murders. 
A very important question is involved in these impulsive cases. As 
I have said, there may be a suggestion from within which starts the 
violent act, but there may be a suggestion from without which may 
be equally powerful. There are plenty of unstable people about, 
ready to receive vigorous impressions, and ready to be moved to 
violent actions. In England Moody and Sankey gave way to 
General Booth, and the Temperance league keeps up a constant 
stimulation. In France the Government changes and the barricades 
spring up, petroleum is hurled about the streets, and suspects are 
hanged at every lamp-post. The exhibition of murder as a high art 
stimulates others to follow, and I must most emphatically say that 
the way to have a series of Whitechapel murders was to do as our 
papers did, and make a great fuss about every detail and every clue 
or suspicion. The more striking and effective a murder the more 
danger of imitation. After one regicide there is special danger that 
the act will be repeated. 

4, The study of the above cases is only continued when I discuss 
what I have called the effect of expectant attention. 

I have seen both hallucinations develop under my observation, 
and therefore I speak clearly about them. A mother watches by 
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her dying child anxious and expectant, wishing to forestall her every 
wish, and in her light sleep hearing its faintest murmur. This goes 
on for a time, the child growing more feeble, the mother more 
unstable and nervous. She fancies she hears the child half a dozen 
times in the night, but it proves to be but fancy—expectation. The 
child sinks and dies, but the mother wakes to hear the infant’s moan, 
and will not believe it to be dead ; and thus the expected cry becomes 
a real one, and the mother becomes deluded and will not allow her 
child to be buried, or tries to exhume it when it has been buried 
against her will. In the same way a man may dwell on an idea till 
it becomes a reality. 

I have met Spiritualists—honest folk—who went to inquire, 
and, expecting, were rewarded, and in the end outdid their teachers 
and prophesied on their own responsibility. I have seen such men 
go further, and become insane, misled by subjective sensory impres- 
sions which had given rise to dangerous delusions. In two cases I 
have met such persons who have become really dangerous to society. 
They have avowed that they were led like patriarchs or prophets, and 
like them would sacrifice their dearest objects if told so to do. One 
told me that he was sure that shedding of blood was the seed of every 
great work, and that he might have to do it at any time. So much 
for one of the dangers of social, political, and religious excitement. 
In another case the fact that a very sad and painful duty might 
possibly have to be done gradually became the dominant idea. An 
Englishman in a station in India where there was a rebellion, was, 
with others of his countrymen and their wives and daughters, in a 
small fort; the chances of succour or escape were small, and rather 
than yield to the tender mercies of the blacks, it was decided that 
if all hope were lost, each man was to kill his own womankind and 
then himself. Thus in horrid suspense days and nights passed, men 
expecting to have to save the honour by the life. Relief came, and 
with it the most unbounded satisfaction except to one. The idea 
had been so graven into his mind that he could not “ outwill ” it. 
The sight of his wife suggested in an imperious way her destruction. 
In this case it deserved to be called a monomania, for in nothing else 
was he insane, and after the death of his wife he was able to live 
at large. So much for the dogma of the incurability of homicidal 
mania. 

5. Murders are not always committed by persons suffering from 
mental excitement. I have known persons suffering from the various 
forms of melancholy very dangerous to others as well as to them- 
selves. The person who is melancholic without any delusions is not 
likely to do much harm to others, but may kill himself. In this 
state there is a profound feeling of ill-being, and for a longer or 
shorter time there may be no interpretation of this, but almost always 
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some explanation appears and is accepted by the sufferer. In one 
ease, the body or some of its functions may be blamed ; or in another, 
the explanation is spiritual and not bodily. We call the former 
hypochrondriacal melancholia in contradistinction to the true melan- 
choly or mental pain. 

I shall not go into the many conditions which start the explana- 
tions, but by examples will show how danger may arise. A young 
man suffers from headache and consults a doctor, who prescribes 
a tonic. After two doses a strange feeling arose in the crown 
of the head, and the patient was sure this was due to the medicine. 
From that time forward he felt that his brain has been affected and 
his constitution ruined by the doctor. Or another youth, suffering 
from dyspepsia, had uneasy gastric feelings; a purge was given him, 
and he was convinced that he had lost his digestive apparatus and his 
soul at the same time. I could give innumerable instances in which 
uneasy bodily feelings and their treatment have caused the most 
dangerous delusions to arise, and it was only a matter of tempera- 
ment and opportunity that murder or grave bodily assaults did not 
follow. If the misery is referred to the spirit rather than to the body 
a different set of explanations will arise. 

Many forms of religious delusions may then spring up. Thus a 
man may believe that he is utterly lost and that nothing can 
make him worse, either here or hereafter, and so all he has to do is 
to follow his wildest inclination. One man laid a plot to brain me 
with a fives bat, and for a reason gave that he believed in a speedy 
second coming of Christ and of a second Judas, and that he was this 
man of sin, and that as he couldn’t be worse off than at present he 
would kill me for a change. 

The mother is often given to infanticide—a subject space has 
compelled me to pass over—from some religious idea or from some 
belief that she is saving her children from misery and ruin. In one 
ease a lady whose husband died of general paralysis, by the insane 
brooding over his illness and death was convinced that she had 
caused it all, and was therefore a murderess and must be punished, 
and as no one would believe her she must, like Jonah, be cast out 
for the general good ; and to effect this she must be allowed to go out 
of the asylum to kill a man and then be hanged. This lady com- 
pletely recovered, and has been well for many years. 

Ina young woman recently under my care, the fact of her mother’s 
death led her to think she had not done all she could for her, and so 
was guilty of her death. She believed herself shunned and sus- 
pected and accused falsely. She was always explaining her inno- 
cence, but in a most unreasonable way she would select weak patients 
or persons placed at a disadvantage and strike or injure them. The 
murderous impulse could not be restrained, and she requested that 
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she might be so far restrained as to prevent her from doing serious 
injury to others. Melancholic feelings alone rarely produce homi- 
cidal attacks unless an insane interpretation is superadded, though I 
have known one or two men who were eminently dangerous from rest- 
less misery. They have told me after improvement or recovery that 
they felt they must smash something, and that they felt a certain relief 
follow the outbreak of violence. 

A little cry or a loud scream does give relief in some cases. I may 
mention in this relationship that, harmless as ordinary hysteria is, I 
have known women who, not content with the storm of tears and 
laughter, have, in the paroxysm, seized and destroyed the nearest 
objects, whatever they were ; and though I have no record of child- 
murder thus caused I have known of several very narrow escapes, 
the child being saved by the witnesses who are so essential a part 
of a hysterical fit. There are several crimes on record in which 
hysterical girls were the agents; and moral weakness and imitative 
tendencies may, with the love of a sensation, cause criminal acts. 

Though mental weakness, loss of self-control, and impulsive 
violence cause some insane murders, yet it is pretty certain that 
delusions are at the root of many more. Already I have shown how 
persistent expectancy may lead to false sensory impressions, and 
these to delusions, and now I have to refer to the special cases in 
which delusions are the active causes. There is a large class of 
patients who are unlike the great majority; from their birth they 
are beside themselves, and have recently become well known as para- 
noiacs. These are misled by their senses, and in many cases the 
sense impressions appear to build up an intellect unlike that of the 
sane majority. In some we may calculate the result of their hallu- 
cination, but in others we cannot. They may have a full subjective 
life along with the ordinary objective one, so that a man who worked 
as my clerk for some time acted in every way properly in that 
relation, but when not so employed he would enjoy walks and com- 
munion with a spiritual wife who dwelt within him. As a rule, the 
ever-present subjective side overcomes the objective, and in the end 
the ideal becomes the real. A person driven by a spirit of this kind 
may be very dangerous, and I shall never forget the warning of one, 
after I had protested against his hallucinations, when he told me to 
be careful lest I found myself fighting against God. 

The most common sense perversion is that of hearing, and 
“voices” are the most common form of this disorder. The growth 
of the auditory hallucination, from the simple singing in the ears, 
through whispered sounds, up to shouted commands, has often been 
watched, both in the onset and with the remission of the disease. 
These “ voices ” may reproduce the thoughts of the person; or they 
may criticise the thoughts, words, or actions; or they may go one 
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step further and use words of abuse or accusation; and last and 
most dangerous, they may assume a right of commanding, and may 
be taken for the direction of God. Many single murders have been 
committed under such direction, and in one case at least preparations 
of the most elaborate kind had been made by the homicide to con- 
tinue his work of world-purifying. In this case, which occurred 
early in the century, an artist of great power and promise killed his 
father by decapitating him in a wood whither he decoyed him. He 
is said to have escaped for a time ; and a tale is told of his being ina 
travelling-carriage during the night with a foreigner, who was aroused 
by strange fumblings about his throat. He could not explain it, but it 
turned out he was travelling with this parricide, who had directions 
to kill his companion, but failed to understand what the precise 
method was which he was to follow, and so a life was probably saved. 
This same artist had, I have heard, a note-book with sketches of the 
persons he was going to kill and the methods he was going to adopt. 
In a case like this genius and instability were very manifest, and he 
was a clever and a careful murderer—one worthy to join De 
Quincey’s students of murder as a fine art. 

“ Voices commanding ”’ are specially dangerous, but “ voices abus- 
ing” are dangerous from another point of view. In the latter case 
it is not surprising that a man who hears himself addressed by some 
foul and degrading term should take a ready method, as he thinks, 
of stopping it. And when I suggested the propriety of the patient 
being sure the words were addressed by a certain person, one strong 
fellow said there are certain unmistakeable signs and words which 
no man can overlook or argue about. I have met with many serious 
assaults caused by the hearing of words of abuse, especially the word 
said to be a ‘‘ term of endearment among sailors.” Hallucinations of 
sight are common, but not so common as those of hearing, and not 
so active a stimulus to violence. There are, however, some “signs” 
which have a specially irritating effect on such men, and the repeti- 
tion of an unfortunate trick of manner has been enough to induce a 
person of unsound mind to determine to kill another for his persistent 
abuse by suggestive signs. Hallucinations of taste and smell often 
give rise to ideas of poison, and hence of plots; and the hallucinated 
person may take cautious and deliberate steps to save himself, or to 
revenge his injury or ruin. Feelings of electricity, of influence, 
and worrying as by new electrical inventions, are one and all seized 
upon by the unhealthily sensitive person to explain his uneasiness, 
and to establish plots and conspiracies, The conspiracies may be 
attributed to the agency of individuals, or to the malice of societies. 
Freemasons and Jesuits are the common enemies of these persons, 
and may be attacked singly or in detail. Now and then a man 
considers that women at large are against him, and he begins by 
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avoiding them; next he hates, later insults, and in the end may 
attack them. 

But the subject of murders due to marked and special delusions 
next calls for some further notice. 

I shall not have space or time enough to give more than outlines 
of the varieties of delusions which may lead to homicide, but pro- 
bably none are more dangerous to society than those associated with 
religious ideas. Such ideas are frequently associated with some 
fancies in relation to the opposite sex. A young man who from 
boyhood has been solitary and odd, avoids companions of both 
sexes; he becomes more irritable, and though at first obedient to 
his parents and even conscientiously attentive to business, he be- 
comes “ awkward,” as his friends express it; then he ceases to 
go to work, and may change his form of religion, or take up with 
some small body of fanatics. He gradually persuades himself that 
he has an insight into religion, which is denied to the majority ; 
he may have communion with spirits, and be directed by their 
voices or by their subtle influence. Such an one may see in the 
signs of the times indications pointing to him. Wars and rumours of 
war depend on him, and all is working toward the end. 

A voice may command, or a passing event may suggest that the 
new world must be founded in blood; a text may suggest that the 
sword has to be the regenerator, or that family ties must be annulled. 
In either case the insane prophet may carry out the ideas of rege- 
neration, and one or a series of murders may be the result. Similar 
cases arise in which the solitary youth develops a morbid antipathy 
to women. I had under my observation a youth who, very like the 
hero of Wendell Holmes’s novel, developed this intense aversion to 
women ; this, doubtless, was but part of his asocial state, but it was 
the one for which we had to provide. 

In these cases there may be a special hatred to women, or there 
may be a selection of a special class of these. The prophets of an 
asylum are more dangerous than even the reformers. The senses 
mislead and delusions grow up ; the power of self-control is weakened 
and serious and dangerous insanity is the result. 

The delusions may assume the form of suspicion, so that the 
lunatic kills, as he believes, in self-defence ; or he may believe himself 
to be a saviour or a prophet whose mission is not to send peace but a 
sword. He is first to purge the social hearth before his rebuilding 
begins. A man like the Ramsgate murderer may rush forth bent on 
apparently reckless murdering, but delusions of a marked kind were 
present. Thus, in this case, the murderer wrote that “The Spirit of 
Life demanded a fear of death,” and that “The black spirit of death 
demands an immediate explanation.” ‘W. R. was the Spirit of the 
World and carried to death spirits.”” In his case he cruelly treated 
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a cat before he went out of the house on the day he committed the 
murders. He was incoherent in the extreme, but on studying his 
expressions one found a peculiar linking of the ordinary with the 
insane reasoning. He was the most recent case of general murder, 
and in his case there was no concealment though there was self- 
defence and avoidance of the mob. 

Ido not pretend to have exhausted my subject, nor have I discussed 
every possible cause of insane homicide. Mental weakness, loss of 
control, or delusions, may account for many insane crimes, but some 
are so utterly unreasonable that only the single insane mind can 
appreciate their origin. I had once under my care a young musician 
who had worked hard at a foreign conservatoire, and passed from 
moodiness to madness; he visited the city abattoir, obtained and 
drank blood hot from the slaughtered animals. This was after a few 
days stopped, but fortunately he was watched, for he was seen to try 
to decoy children to his rooms, and he owned to me that he wished 
to have their blood, as blood was his life, and his life was that of a 
genius. 

After all this I suppose I shall be expected to sum up in some 
sort of way on the Whitechapel murders; but I feel much more 
inclined to say, the facts are before you, judge for yourselves. Yet 
I may suggest a few points of special interest. First, the murders 
may not have all been committed by one man. There is a fashion in 
murder, or rather, there are epidemics of similar crimes ; or, again, 
the imitative action may have come intoplay. I do not think that 
any epileptic or drunken maniac would have so cunningly selected 
his victims and avoided detection, and the failure to identify any 
one is in favour of there being only one agent. A mere lust for 
blood would not have been satisfied by the selection of victims. The 
skill with which the murders were perpetrated, and the skill of the 
mutilation point to someone with some anatomical knowledge. This 
might be possessed by a butcher or someone who had had medical 
knowledge ; but there are so many now-a-days with mechanical 
knowledge of the body, in the form of post-mortem room and anatomy 
room porters, that to suppose the murders to be the work of a 
medical man, is tomy thinking, going too far. The cunning of the 
evasion, the ferocity of the crimes, the special selection of the victims, 
seem to me to depend either on a fiendishly criminal revenge, or else 
upon some fully organised delusion of persecution or world re- 
generation. 

H. 
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Tue Imperial British East African Company—a British trading 
corporation—has recently acquired concessions from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, and has received a charter from her Majesty the Queen, 
which enable it to exercise governing rights over a large section of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa stretching from the coast to the Victoria 
Nyanza, and from the flanks of Kilima-njaro to its rival snow moun- 
tain, Kenia, a territory of some 67,000 square miles in extent, 
more than three times the size of the colony of Natal. Apart “is 
the joy which it gives to the patriotic map publisher and the con- 
templative schoolboy to be able to colour pink another not inconsider- 
able section of the world, British East Africa may be considered a 
very interesting and valuable addition to our Empire, and as the 
natural maritime outlet of the Egyptian Sudan it offers a vista of 
great possibilities to the consideration of the political dreamer 

However, I do not intend in this article to deal with posathilities, 
but rather with actuality. I have endeavoured in the accompanying 
map to indicate with tolerable accuracy the political divisions now 
recognised by the European Powers in Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
and according to this arrangement the territory already allotted to 
the sphere of British influence is quite sufficiently large and 
interesting to suffice for the scope of this dissertation without any 
further consideration of how and when and where it might be 
extended. 

The strip of coast attached to British East Africa is remarkable 
for containing almost the very best harbour on the east coast of 
Africa, not even excepting Delagoa Bay. This is Mombasa, a place 
anciently known te and colonised by Persia even before the Chris- 
tianera. The Arabs were seated there in the ninth and tenth centuries 
and have left many traces—now, alas! chiefly consisting of ruins— 
of a chaste style of Saracenic architecture partaking both of Syrian 
and Persian characteristics. The Portuguese, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, temporarily dispossessed the Arabs, built a fort at Mombasa— 
existing as a fort to this day—and have left other and numerous 
architectural evidence of their prolonged and emphatic rule. They, 
after many vicissitudes, were finally expelled from Mombasa by the 
Imam of ’Oman at the close of the seventeenth century, when the 
present Arab state of Zanzibar was being founded. Since the 
Portuguese left, the Zanzibar Arabs have held Mombasa till the 
present day, with the exception of a few intervals of revolt on the 
part of the natives, and of one occasion when Mombasa was taken 
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by the followers of Mbatuk, a local Arab chieftain whose ancestors 
ruled in the land before the Oman dynasty of Zanzibar was established. 
When Mbaruk held Mombasa some twenty years ago, its fort was bom- 
barded by a British gunboat and the rule of the Zanzibar Sultan re- 
established there by British intervention. We, also—that is to say Sir 
John Kirk in a man-of-war—intervened to prevent its occupation by an 
Egyptian force under McGillup Pasha. It is curious also to note that 
in 1822, the inhabitants placed themselves under British protection 
and the Union Jack was hoisted on the fort by Captain Vidal, R.N. ; 
but the proceedings were disallowed by the Home Government. These 
latter incidents and the forty years’ labours of the Church Missionary 
Society have peculiarly associated Mombasa with Great Britain, and 
there is no question—at any rate to one who knows Mombasa—that 
the rule of the British Company that has just been accorded govern- 
ing rights by the Sultan of Zanzibar will be enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the people of Mombasa. 

The name of this place comes to us from the Portuguese, who call it 
Mombaca.'’ The Arabs sometimes call it ‘“‘Mombas,” but the Wa- 
swahili and the local A-nika know it as Mvita. Mvita is supposed to 
be the name of an old Sheikh (“Shehe Mvita ”’) who founded the place 
in prehistoric times, but I think his existence has only been invented 
by the Swahili historians to explain the name. Mombasa harbour 
expands into several deep inlets and interior basins. The Arab and 
native town lies on the shore of an island which forms the south 
bank of the deep, narrow entrance of the harbour. It consists of a 
curious jumble of Portuguese ruins, Arab houses, and mosques 
offering a few rare bits of graceful Saracenic architecture and deco- 
ration, the modern whitewashed semi-European houses of the Ban- 
yans (Hindoo traders), and the very numerous native huts with 
palm-thatched roofs and clay walls. The British Vice-Consulate is 
(or was at the time of my sojourn) established in an Arab house of 
great unhealthiness, but of striking, picturesque architecture. Mom- 
basa is—as man has made it—a decidedly unhealthy place. The 
utter want of drainage and sanitary regulations, the densely-packed 
buildings, the narrow tunnel-like streets, the rubbish-heaps and their 
foul exudations, and the contamination of the wells from which the 
water-supply is derived, all conduce to create its (artificial) insalu- 
brity, a state of affairs which a little capable European administra- 
tion will soon amend. 

Somewhat healthier is the pretty missionary settlement of Frere 
Town, on the mainland (the native town being on an island) a little 
farther inland than Mombasa. Frere Town was founded by the 
Church Missionary Society in 1874, and commemorates the efforts of 


(1) It may be interesting to mention that Mombasa is alluded to and described by 
Camoens in the Lusiad. 
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Sir Bartle Frere to abolish the Zanzibar slave-trade. The same 
society has of long date founded the flourishing health-resorts of 
Rabai and Kissolutini on the pretty wooded hills which rise to a 
height of one or two thousand feet just behind Mombasa. The mis- 
sion of the United Methodist Churches has a large station at Jomvu, 
just below Rabai. It is scarcely necessary to add that churches and 
schools and workshops are attached to all these stations, and that 
after forty years of British evangelisation, the constant calling of the 
“ British Indian” steamers, and the continued presence and quasi- 
rule of a British Vice-Consul, the influence of our nationality is very 
strong at Mombasa. 

The other coast-towns and ports on the British littoral are of little 
importance (at present) compared to Mombasa. The one chiefly 
worthy of note is Malindi, a town of even greater antiquity than 
Mombasa, situate near the mouth of the Sabaki River, with Persian, 
Saracenic, and Portuguese relics. Malindi was once of great import- 
ance, but is now greatly decayed. The River Sabaki, which debouches 
in its vicinity, is of little use as a navigable channel for vessels of 
any draught, but I am informed that canoes ply backwards and for- 
wards between the mouth of the river and the Arab plantations for 
a distance of some thirty miles inland. The route along the Sabaki 
River (where good drinking water would not fail) may prove a 
useful and direct way into the interior. Among the minor coast 
towns between the river Tana and the Umba are Wanga, Pongwe, 
Takaungu, Kilefi, and Gandu, which all offer facilities as ports and 
harbours. 

Among the rivers draining British East Africa may be mentioned 
the Nile, which forms at present its north-western boundary; the 
Tana or Pokomo, which rises on the slopes of Mount Kenia and 
the Aberdare Range ; the Sabaki, already alluded to, which is called 
Athi in its upper course; the Wei-wei and the Gwaso Nyiro, 
which rise near Lake Baringo, and flow towards the unknown north ; 
the Ruwana and the Nzoia, which enter the Victoria Nyanza, and 
the Voi and Umba, which, like the Tana and Samaki, discharge their 
somewhat intermittent flow into the Indian Ocean. The country 
may boast of a considerable number of lakes. Besides the great 
Victoria Nyanza, which is almost another sea, there is the beautiful 
Baringo, so long a swollen mystery till Mr. Joseph Thomson 
reduced it to clear fact; Lake Nakuro, which is salt, and Lakes 
Elmeteita and Naivasha, which are fresh ; Lake Jipe, near the base 
of Kilima-njaro ; several lakelets receiving the overflow of the river 
Tana, and also, it must be added, two large fresh-water lakes which 
are credibly reported to exist north of Kenia and Baringo. There 
are further several lake-like swamps in the trough-like depression 
south of Lake Naivasha. — 
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But the most interesting natural feature of this district lies in its 
mountains. It is flanked north and south by the highest peaks in 
Africa, the snow-crowned extinct volcanoes of Kenia and Kilima-njaro. 
The latter lies almost outside the sphere of British influence, unless 
we may be considered to possess a portion of its northern flanks ; but 
the former—Kenia—is wholly ours. The height of Kilima-njaro is 
estimated by the recent calculations of Dr. Meyer at over 19,000 
feet. Kenia may prove to be a little higher. Besides these giants 
there are, in British territory, the lofty peaks of Elgonyi, Lekakisera, 
Lemboto, Chibcharani, Silali; Subuku la Poron and Kinangop 
(in the Aberdare Range); Soleik, Sembu, Gelei and Erok, all 
ranging from 9,000 feet to 14,000 feet in altitude. There are the 
apparently still active volcanoes of Buru, Longonot, and Nyuki, 
and much evidence generally of volcanic energy still existing in a 
diagonal line running nearly north and south across the country 
to the west of Kenia and Kilima-njaro. Most important in their 
influence on the present and future of this territory are the many 
continuous mountain ranges and the high, cool plateaux which form 
such a large proportion of the land’s configuration, and which afford 
districts of considerable extent endowed with a temperate climate 
and a temperate flora, well watered, richly wooded, sparsely inha- 
bited, and offering most suitable localities for the establishment of 
European settlers when the country shall be opened up. Briefly, as 
regards the physical geography of this region, it may be stated (and 
the statement is one confirmed by every traveller who has visited the 
land) that nowhere in Africa is such diversified and remarkable 
scenery offered to one’s gaze; nowhere is there such a kaleido- 
scopic mingling of the sublime, the awful, the vast, the luxuriant, 
and the tenderly beautiful. The dazzling snow peaks suspended in 
the blue heavens, the black gulfs of the mile-wide craters, the count- 
less cascades of the mountain torrents, the jagged outline of the 
distant violet-grey sierras, the shimmering azure of the hill-encireled 
lakes, the wide, breezy, grassy plains dotted with red ant-hills and 
slowly moving herds of antelope and wildly careering ostriches, the 
satin sheen of the banana plantations, the sparkling crystalline 
whiteness of the salt plains, the graceful clumps of bluish-green 
papyrus in the shallow pools and marshes that are the habitat of pink 
flamingos, white egrets, grey pelicans, and the Hagedash ibis, which 
is a walking rainbow ; the luxuriant greenery of the tropical forests, 
with their velvet-foliaged albizzias, their stately sterculias, syca- 
mores, and parinariums, their india-rubber creepers, their emerald- 
green Ensetes (wild plantains), their wild date-palms, and their plume- 
like Raphias with the blood-red midribs to their, fronds; the 
natural parks, planted (by Nature) with clumps of shady acacias and 
“specimens ”’ (almost one expects to see the name-ticket on them) of 
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elegant Borassus palms, and the orange-fruited, branching, bushy 
Hyphene thebaica, with its glaucous-coloured, fan-shaped foliage. 
Has this somewhat incoherent string of nouns and adjectives con- 
veyed to you any definite conception of the varied aspects of scenery 
in Eastern Equatorial Africa ? I fear not; and I am even sorry that I 
have allowed my love of nature and my keen remembrance of the 
pleasure I derived from the contemplation of these East-African 
landscapes to lead me away from what I had intended to be a dispas- 
sionate geographical essay into an enthusiastic description which will, 
I fear, be put down by coldly-scanning critics as the stereotyped 
gush which all explorers use in portraying the lands they have 
patronised. But I would remind my readers that 1 commenced this 
disquisition by remarking that the scenery of this section of East 
Africa was exceptional. I do not wish to imply that all Africa is 
equally grand and beautiful in scenery. There are, I understand, 
large portions of the dark continent equalling in dreary dulness the 
North-American plains and the interior of Australia ; so, at least, we 
are told by men who have travelled in the Sahara, the Nyassa’ 
region, and the lands between the Zambesi and the Transvaal. If] 
ever saw these countries and found them monotonously ugly, I 
should certainly say so. To those desirous of really convincing 
themselves that the scenery of this part of Eastern Africa which | 
am describing is grand, remarkable, and beautiful, I should recom- 
mend an inspection of the many large photographs with which Dr. 
Meyer (who ascended nearly to the summit of Kilima-njaro) has 
illustrated his sumptuous work. 

The animal products of this region are typically African, and at 
the time of my journeyings therein it was a sportsman’s paradise. 
Whether, if British sportsmen are allowed to continue the indis- 
criminating slaughter which has begun, it will remain so, is more than 
I can answer for, and I would earnestly impress on the directors of 
the new Chartered Company the advisability of their imposing some 
check, some reasonable restriction, on the purposeless extermination 
with which the elephant, giraffe, and zebra, the ostrich, the many 
kinds of antelopes and other useful, interesting, and beautiful animals 
are threatened. But I wouldalso advocate that the Company should 
itself employ a trained staff of hunters who might kill judiciously 
animals of noxious character or commercial value. They could 
supply the stations with fresh meat, and might enrich the Company 
with many valuable animal products. Buffaloes, who abound so as 
to be dangerous, provide very eatable beef. | Rhinoceroses are s0 


(1) This poor opinion of Nyassa scenery which two or three recent travellers have 
enunciated is certainly not borne out by a fine series of photographs taken by Lieutenant 
Hawes, H.B.M. Consul for Nyassa, which show the scenery in some places to be of 
exceptional beauty. 
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y numerous in the interior that their horns are an important item in 
» the trade, for they may be sold on the coast for three or four rupees 
- each (say 6s.). Hippopotami are abundant in the rivers and lakes, 
y and their hides, when properly prepared (which is done by cutting 
I the skin into long thin strips and drying it in the sun) will fetch £5 
e apiece in South Africa, and are even of considerable value in England 
n for making walking-sticks which have a beautiful, transparent, 
P amber-like appearance. But the great wealth of this country lies 
L in its ivory, which is preferred to any other in the Zanzibar market. 
d The elephant abounds in the neighbourhood of Kilima-njaro and 
° Kenia to the extent of many thousands. He here becomes quite a 
8 mountaineer, and ranges through the magnificent forests that clothe 
t the upper slopes of these giants among African peaks. The natives 
8 waylay his forest tracks with artfully devised pitfalls and traps, 
L preferring this more cowardly way of procuring their ivory to facing 
e the elephant in the chase. Other tribes to the north and west of 
e Kilima-njaro kill the elephant with poisoned arrows, or javelins, or 


sharp swords. Indeed, there is one district on the northern borders 


I of Masai-land where, according to Mr. Joseph Thomson, “ elephants 
I are said to swarm unmolested and their ivory to rot untouched, for 
g the people of the surrounding region have no trading relations with 
I any one, and do not know the value of the precious article. A tusk 
- worth £150 in England may be picked up for nothing, or bought 

from any native for a pennyworth of beads,” However this may 
af be, whether the elephants are slain for their ivory, or whether, as in 

the tales of ‘“‘ Sindbad the Sailor,” there are districts in which the 
M tusks may be simply gathered from among the bones of elephants 
pe who for centuries have died, and died untouched, in these untravelled 
J wilds, ivory is procured somehow and in such quantities—even with 
n the absurdly inadequate existing means of exploitation and porterage 
i —that there is always more than enough to supply the many native 
e caravans led by Moslem traders from the coast, which annually 
a traverse this country between the Victoria Nyanza and the Indian 
y Ocean. Another item of trade should not be forgotten—namely, 
s the valuable and handsome wild-beast skins, which may either be 
d procured in the chase or very cheaply purchased from the natives. 
y A leopard’s skin may be bought for about two or three shillings’ 
d worth of goods, and will sell on the coast for eight or nine. 
y Lions’ skins are less easy to obtain from the natives, as that animal 
" is rarely killed by them; but the Company’s sportsmen might shoot 
0 him to a considerable extent, as he is both common and bold. 
, Monkey skins of the handsome variety of bushy white-tailed Colobus, 
“ which is alone found in this region, are valuable, and fetch a good 
of price on the coast. 


Ostriches are exceedingly numerous throughout this district of 
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East Africa, the species which is here represented is the Struthio 
Danaoides of Captain Shelley’s determination. It differs from the 
widespread Struthio Camelus in the colour of the soft parts and 
naked skin, and the size and markings of the egg. When living at 
Taveita, in the summer and autumn of 1884, I and my men used to 
largely subsist on their eggs, which were brought us in numbers by 
the natives, and sold for about a pennyworth of cloth each. Some- 
times by searching we would ourselves discover nests. In the month 
of October, I bought twelve young ostriches from the natives at the 
rate of an ell of cloth apiece. I could have purchased many more, 
and started an ostrich farm had I wished ; but as I was returning 
shortly to the coast, I did not feel disposed to commence the under- 
taking. Of course, to any ornithologist this country is exceedingly 
interesting, but rare or beautiful birds will not serve as a sufficient 
inducement for opening up a new country; still, I might remark, 
for economic reasons, that there is an abundance of guinea-fowl, 
francolin, pigeons, and bustards, and all these serve materially to 
supply the traveller and resident with palatable food. 

I cannot say much for the reptiles of this country, as there are 
few species which would attract the traveller’s attention, and none 
which, as far as I know, would be useful commercially, unless the 
crocodiles of Lakes Jipe and Naivasha, of the rivers Nzoia, Sabaki, 
and Tana might furnish some of the leather which is now so in 
vogue for dressing-bags; but the very scarcity and unobtrusiveness 
of the reptiles is a negative advantage. Like most parts of Africa I 
have ever visited, the snakes here are very few, and infrequent in 
their appearance. Most species, too, are non-venomous. 

In many of the streams, rivers, and lakes, there are fish in great 
quantities, representing most of the African fresh-water genera. 
There are few that are not edible, and some species are remarkably 
good to eat, and of considerable size and weight. While at Taveita 
I was often able to feed the entire caravan during a week or more on 
the fish caught in the small river Lumi; and at Jipe they are so 
plentiful that a fish-smoking establishment, similar to those on the 
Upper Congo, might be set going to provide food for long journeys. 
There are few things that Swahili porters like better than a fish 
diet. 

The insects are not likely to offer anything commercially inter- 
esting, nor indeed any of the lower invertebrate forms. I might, 
however, in their case, lay stress on the same favourable fact as with 
regard to the snakes, viz., the scarcity or absence of noxious forms. 
Thus there is no ¢setse fly, such as but a short distance southwards 
interferes with the introduction of horses and cattle. Mosquitoes 
only exist in certain districts near rivers or lakes, and are entirely 
absent from most parts of the country. Fleas and bed-bugs are 
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unknown; nor has the American jigger, which is such a pest on the 

. Congo, been introduced. White ants are not very numerous, and do 

} not exist at all above a moderate elevation. The fenia intestinal 

t worm, so often heard of in other parts of Africa, is never, to my 

. knowledge, met with here. I might mention that a small edible 
fresh-water crab is found in the rivers. 





It may be of interest to naturalists and sportsmen if I summarise 
' these allusions to the fauna of Eastern Equatorial Africa by a list of 
the more remarkable among the vertebrates found there. 





; The Simiide are represented first of all by a species of chimpanzee 
; which according to Emin’s Pasha’s recent accounts may be considered 
: to be found just within the present north-western limits of the 
. British sphere of influence ; by many large baboons, such as Cynoce- 
{ phalus hamadryas, C. sphinx, and C. babouin ; by a variety of Cer- 
, copithécus monkeys, and notably by the handsome genus Colodbus, of 
J which an exceedingly beautiful variety (Colobus guereza, var. cau- 
datus, described by Oldfield Thomas) was discovered by Mr. Joseph 
Thomson and myself on the north and north-east of Kilima-njaro. 
. The carnivora, in this land of big game, are naturally much in 
‘ evidence, and are ably represented by their king, the lion; by their 
‘ prince of the blood royal, the leopard,’ their morganatic pretender, 
1 the cheetah ; their dukes, marquises, and earls, the serval, caracal- 
. lynx, and various tiger-cats, and their growling proletariat of hyenas 
‘ (the spotted and the striped), civets, genets, ichneumons, jackals, and 
I the rare Canis simensis, the Abyssinian mountain-dog.? 
. Among the rodents there are many squirrels, dormice, rats, 
ground-rats (Awulacodus), porcupines, and hares, and there are queer 

r survivals belonging to the “ gnawing” group, such as the black and 
. white Lophiomys (a rodent of singularly low development), and the 
. weird, boiled-looking, hairless Heterocephalus, the presentation of 
i. either of which (in alcohol) to the British Museum would make 
* Professor Flower and Mr. Oldfield Thomas tremulous with joy. 
- The Hyraz, that strange little mammal which suggests what the 
" extinct ground-lemurs must have looked like when they were on their 
. way to become ungulates, is found abundantly over this part of 
h Eastern Africa. 

The elephant I have already alluded to, and also to the rhino- 
. ceros (R. Bicornis). The beautiful Chapman’s zebra (Equus 
t, Burcheliii, var. Chapmani), which is striped down to the very hoofs, 
h is everywhere common in the plains, and it is possible that in the 
. northern hili-ranges the mountain zebra of Shoa (Equus Grévyi) may 
1s 

(1) Here exhibiting his two varieties of the forest and the plain, the former smaller 
» and more closely spotted than the latter. 
ly (2) Specimens of which are much wanted by our Natural History Museum—verdum 
re Societati Imperiali Britannice Africane Orientali ! 
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be found, and also a wild ass similar to the Abyssinian or the Somali 
species. 

Pigs are represented by a wart-hog (Phacocherus sp.), and the 
hippopotamus is found in all the big, shallow waters. Among the 
ruminants is the dangerous buffalo (Bubalus caffer), the never-to-be- 
sufficiently-admired giraffe, the eland, kudu, and bush-buck, the 
Beisa oryx, the sable antelope, the equine antelope, the blessbok, the 
red hartebeest, the gnu, the pallah, the water-buck (Codus), the 
lovely Gazella Granti, a creature of exquisite beauty that apprecia- 
tive man should not slaughter, but enshrine, and a multitude of little 
Cervicapra, Neotragus, and Cephalophus antelopes. 

Last among strange mammals I would mention that droll, over- 
grown edentate, the ant-bear (Orycteropus). Poor, stupid, harmless 
thing, may it not be stamped out here as it has been in Cape Colony. 

Among remarkable birds I might cite the vivid-coloured shrikes, 
sunbirds, weaver-birds, waxbill finches, orioles, and starlings ; the 
monster black and white raven of the mountains (Corvultur), a trogon 
(Hapaloderma) of extravagant brilliance, and roller birds and king- 
fishers equally gaudy ; the great hornbills, both ground and arboreal 
in habits (Bucorvus Abyssinicus and Buceros cristatus), the cry of the 
latter, which is a common sound in the forests, resembling at times 
the wailing of a woman in distress and at others the braying of an 
ass; the lovely blue, green, white, and red turacos; the plump, appe- 
tising francolins, quail, guinea-fowl, and bustards; the plovers, 
pigeons, and sand-grouse; the handsome crowned cranes; the Egyptian 
geese and yellow-billed ducks, the flamingoes, pelicans, herons, egrets, 
saddle-billed storks and “ marabous;” the brilliantly-coloured hage- 
dash ibis, blue, green, and ruddy gold; the useful, business-like 
“secretary bird,” who majestically parades the grassy plains and 
eats snakes, and whose life should be made sacred by the rulers of 
the land; the many vultures, eagles, buzzards, kites and hawks; and 
lastly the Struthio Danaoides, the ostrich peculiar to Eastern equa- 
torial Africa. 

The snakes in this part of Africa are not, as I have before re- 
marked, very numerous, nor do they offer many venomous species 
There are, to be sure, the deadly puff-adder and the horned viper 
and the African cobra, but the first two are rare and shy, and the 
latter is relatively innocuous, because the African cobra, unlike its 
Asiatic relatives, has hit upon the excellent plan of spitting (ejecting 
from the perforated tooth) its venom at you, instead of biting you; 
the result being that even if the poison enters your eyes it only in- 
flames them, and as it is unlikely that it will alight on a bleeding 
surface you run very little risk of being poisoned. There are pythons 
which carry off goats, but do not attack man, and there are small, 
harmless, burrowing snakes (Zyph/ops), and beautiful and innocuous 
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colubrine serpents. Large monitor lizards are abundant ; big tor- 
toises are found in the plains, and crocodiles in the lakes and 
rivers. 

It will be seen from this somewhat laboured description that the 
Imperial British East African Company has entered into the pos- 
session of the finest Zoological Gardens in the world. May it regard 
this precious acquisition as a gift in trust from Nature, and treat it 
more scrupulously than our thoughtless fathers and forefathers have 
treated South Africa and Canada, and many other parts of their 
newly-acquired colonies, where they have recklessly killed out and 
exterminated, from a sheer unreasoning love of slaughter, the 
wild creatures of the wilderness that were not swift enough to flee 
nor fierce enough to fight. When I think of what Englishmen of 
a past and passing generation have done in Africa south of the 
Zambesi, I am filled with indignation, and I would that some one in 
the House of Commons could move Mr. W. H. Smith to appoint a 
day of National Humiliation to mark our sense of regret and shame 
for the extinction of the White rhinoceros, for which we as a nation, 
and many still among us as individuals, are responsible. The White 
rhinoceros !—one of the few grand beasts of which our degenerate 
age could boast; the culmination of the Rhinoceride, with the 
longest horns and the largest size of any member of that group of 
ungulates. A kind of mammalian dodo, too meek and placid to 
resist, too cumbersome to fly, it was quickly shot down and shot out 
by the first sportsmen and colonists who overran South Africa. 

May its fate be a lesson to the Chartered Company who are to 
govern British East Africa, whose directors belong to a more kindly, 
cultured generation than that which assisted at the occupation of 
Austral Africa. Let them publish, for the sportsmen who visit their 
territories, an ‘‘Index”’—not “expurgandorum” but “ prohibi- 
torum ”—a list of certain rare and beautiful and useless creatures 
whom it is forbidden to kill, and let the Gazella Granti and the 
Narina Trogon be placed at the head of the list. 

Most of the other animals should be in a measure protected or 
preserved. In certain portions of the territory large reserves should 
be allotted to the elephants, who might be—so to speak—farmed by 
the Company. That is to say, the Company’s sportsmen only should, 
at stated times, kill a certain proportion of the elephants (the bulls) 
for their ivory, and leave the females, the young, and a few sires 
untouched. Thus their extermination and their inordinate increase 
would be checked, and a constant though limited supply of ivory be 
kept up. It is hardly necessary to point out how the ostriches 
might also be domesticated and utilised, as is done in South Africa 
and Algeria, not only for their feathers, but for their very nourish- 
ing and palatable eggs. 

VOL. XLIV. N.S, . 11 
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And I would even put in a good word for the lion. Why should 
this splendid creature be abolished because he likes beef as well as 
we do? In Eastern Africa there are quite sufficient buffaloes to 
sustain him, and you rarely hear of his robbing man’s flocks and 
herds, and never of his voluntarily attacking man except in defence 
of his own life or his cubs. It is the leopard that the natives justly 
dread, as one that lies in wait to kill their women and children, not 
the lion. I think it is a most pitiable thing that the Government of 
India persists in exterminating the tiger. Those who know India 
will tell you that the majority of deaths of human beings which are 
yearly laid to the tiger’s door, are really the work of human 
poisoners, assassins, and Thugs. You have an obnoxious person of 
whom you wish to be rid without disagreeable consequences. Nothing 
more simple—in India. You take him or her out for a walk 
through a pretty bamboo-shaded nullah, kill him, her, or it at the 
right place and moment, come home and say the tiger did it, and 
without more ado down it goes to the tiger’s account, and swells the 
list of his victims, which will be published at the end of the year, 
appear in a tiny paragraph in a corner of The Times, and excite a 
mild interest in the school teachers who are going to take their 
pupils next day to the Zoological Gardens. 

The lion and the tiger should be regarded as privileged animals. 
Nature does not make such creatures as they often, or in a hurry. 
They are among the few grand relics that are left to us of her lusty 
prime. Nowadays she only turns out rats and mice, varieties of the 
sparrow or the silk-worm. It has always been a source of great 
regret to me that Inever saw the Macherodus, the great sabre- 
toothed feline, who is only known to us by his fossilised remains. 
I fear he left the earth without making man’s acquaintance, starved 
out by the diminution of the great herbivores whom he assisted in 
exterminating. We have lost this most awful of all the carnivora, 
and the cave-bear is gone, the grizzly bear is going, the jaguar 
dwindles fast—let us preserve our lion and tiger while there is yet 
time ! 

British East Africa is better provided with domestic animals 
than other uncivilised parts of the dark continent. Vast herds 
of cattle are kept not only by the Masai, whose very raison 
d’étre, as it were, consists in cattle breeding, but also by the 
agricultural races on the borders of Lake Victoria Nyanza, and in 
the mountain districts everywhere. The oxen are not, as a rule, s0 
large as the Cape breeds, and, indeed, mostly come from another 
stock, being descendants of the Asiatic humped variety —the zebu— 
introduced into Africa by the ancient Egyptians. The hides are 
held in such little account by the natives that they may be purchased 
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for the merest trifle. I would also mention that the Masai keep 
large herds of fine strong asses, which they are ready to sell 
cheaply. 

Goats and sheep are most abundant. The goats are small, 
plump, and great milk-givers. The sheep belong to the fat-tailed 
variety, and offer really excellent juicy tender mutton. Those 
who have visited Usambara will agree with me that the moun- 
tain mutton of East Africa rivals in tenderness and shortness 
that furnished by the Welsh and Highland sheep. Like all 
African sheep, they are hairy and without wool. Fowls are not 
kept by the Masai, but are met with in great quantities on Vic- 
toria Nyanza, and among all the agricultural Bantu races. On 
Kilima-njaro they might be purchased at the rate of one ell of cloth 
each, averaging a cost, when the local value of cloth is estimated, of 
2d. each. In two days, at Mandara’s capital, I purchased eighty 
fowls. Some of them are a very handsome breed, pure white, with 
very long tail feathers in the male. Another variety is plump and 
dumpy, with exceedingly short legs. The hens are very good 
layers. 

There is a great quantity of delicious honey produced throughout 
this district. The wax is of very good quality, but the natives have 
no use for it and merely throw it away. 

As to the vegetable productions they are, apart from those culti- 
vated and introduced by man, certainly valuable. There is very 
fine timber growing in many parts, particularly on Kilima-njaro 
and in the mountainous districts to the northward, and again on the 
west of the Victoria Nyanza. The forests in Usambara and in Pare, 
both districts near the coast, are full of magnificent lofty trees, which 
are much prized at Zanzibar for shipbuilding. 

Gums are produced in the interior, both copal and a kind called 
false copal. India-rubber can be procured from at least one creeper, 
the Landolphia florida, and I think also another, a species of fig. 
Coffee grows wild, especially on the northwards of the district, where 
it is the same species as the Abyssinian plant, which, it is supposed, 
| being first introduced from the kingdom of Kaffa to the south of 
| Abyssinia, thence derives its name. Coffee planting would succeed 

admirably in most parts of this territory, which may be regarded as 

the natural home of this shrub. I might mention that cardamoms 
| are produced here, and semsem seed is also largely exported for 
making spurious olive oil. 

On the trees growing in the forests on the mountains above seven 
thousand feet, orchilla, a lichen from which a dye is made, is found 


growing in great abundance. 
The vegetable productions of the natives’ cultivation are the 
banana, the sweet potato, the edible arum root, the sugar cane, 
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Indian corn, mtama, or red millet, and many unnamed varieties of 
peas and beans. 

A little rice is grown in some districts, namely, at Taveita and on 
the river Tana. Tobacco is everywhere abundant, and exceedingly 
cheap. It will probably be found that the special wealth of this 
country lies in its agricultural future. There are districts that 
might become the granaries of the Eastern world, possessing over 
large areas a European climate. There are other regions peculiarly 
adapted by their elevation for the culture of quinine. Sugar-cane 
already grows half wild, and its cultivation might be increased to any 
extent. Coffee, tea, cocoa, vanilla would thrive in countries and dis- 
tricts remarkably suitable for their favourable growth. 

As regards minerals, iron ore is found in some abundance, and 
copper apparently also; since the natives possess rude rings and 
ornaments of this metal which have not come from the coast. Nitrate 
of soda covers extensive plains to the west and north of Kilima- 
njaro. 

There is good building stone in many parts of the country, and 
limestone often appears. 

These lands certainly possess a climate superior in its salubrity to 
many other parts of the Continent. In the neighbourhood, and near 
the east of Kilima-njaro, the greatest heat I registered was 81°; in 
the warmest part of the interior, 91°. The average night tempera- 
ture in hilly districts is 60° ; in the plains 68°. Except on the loftiest 
mountains, and on the Victoria Nyanza Lake, where it rains a few 
days in every month, the seasons in Eastern Equatorial Africa are 
regular in their divisions of wet and dry. From June to the end 
of October there is almost no rain, and from November to May there 
is an abundant rainfall during certain months. On the lofty moun- 
tains the climate at an altitude between 4,000 and 8,000 feet is that 
of a Devonshire summer. Above that elevation you may have it as 
cold as you like, the higher you go. 

British East Africa is very unequally populated. On the coast is 
a fringe of the semi-civilised Swahili race. These people belong 
principally to the Bantu family of negroes, which includes all the 
inhabitants of Africa from the Victoria Nyanza to Natal and Fer- 
nando Po to Mombasa, with very few exceptions. There are also 
Gallas on the North between the Sabaki and the Dana rivers, a few 
invading Somalis in the same district, Arabs of pure blood and Arab 
hybrids of every degree throughout the length of the littoral, and 
about four thousand Banyans and other natives of British India who 
come there to trade and sometimes to settle. To add to this medley 
of races, there are remains here and there of ancient Persian and 
Portuguese colonisation, but, as I have before said, the bulk of the 
coast population is Bantu-negro, a stock which seems to absorb and 
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assimilate easily most foreign strains. The Jingua-franca spoken is 
the celebrated Swahili language, one of the Bantu tongues which 
promises to be the French of Eastern Africa. 

On penetrating inland from the coast, the country is for the first 
hundred miles, as a rule, very thinly inhabited, except in certain 
mountainous districts, or along the course of the Umba, the Sabaki, 
er the Dana rivers, and what people there are belong to the Bantu 
stock, and speak languages related to Swahili. Whenever you meet 
with people speaking Bantu languages in this part of Africa, you 
find they are invariably settled agriculturists, and never nomads. 
As a contrast to them, may now be mentioned the celebrated Masai, 
a Nilotic-negro race of fine physical development, speaking a most 
interesting language which is distinctly related to the Latuka and 
Bari tongues and other languages of the White Nile. The Masai 
are semi-nomads, that is to say, that each tribe has its home country 
wherein the married men and women settle, and move about within 
a circumscribed radius, while the warriors, who are forced to remain 
unmarried, range over immense areas, for the sake of plunder. These 
people were once, and are still in a lesser way, the scourge of Eastein 
Equatorial Africa. They have made previously well-populated pros- 
perous districts abandoned wildernesses, driving away all the cattle, 
killing such of the inhabitants as resisted, and leaving the re- 
mainder to die of starvation. But of late years they no longer 
play the same havoc. Between the coast and Kilima-njaro they are 
rarely to be met with, and in such cases as when they are encoun- 
tered away from their homes, the white traveller will not find them 
very hard to deal with. Commerce is slowly but surely humanising 
the Masai. They most of them prefer trading to fighting now. 
Yearly they are visited by many native caravans from the coast, who 
go to buy ivory with iron, wire, cloth, and beads. Certain tribes of 
the Masai, generally known as Kwavi by the coast people, have 
abandoned entirely this roving robber life, and now occupy large 
districts as quiet, thrifty agriculturists. The Masai, as I have 
already mentioned, are all of them great cattle keepers, and possess 
not only innumerable herds of splendid kine, but also keep numbers 
of donkeys as beasts of burden. These asses are very fine animals, 
resembling exactly the Ethiopian wild ass, from which stock they 
are certainly derived. The Masai are a people who in time will 
become amenable to civilisation, I am sure, and commerce will tem- 
per their wild ways. They are inspired by no religious fanaticism, 
such as eliminates the fear of death in the maddened zealots of the 
Sudan; on the contrary, they have a very wholesome dread of 
guns, and are quite powerless for harm on the further side of a 
simple stockade of thorn bushes. If well and fairly treated in trade 
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by Europeans they will not be prone to break the peace, and we 
should probably soon be welcomed in their midst. 

It may be roughly said, then, that between the coast and the Vic- 
toria Nyanza the plains or plateaux are inhabited by the Masai and 
their helot races, and the mountains and mountain ranges by Bantu 
peoples. These latter evidently occupied the land prior to the incur- 
sion of the Masai from the north, and existed in former times in 
greater numbers than at the present day. Of late, however, their 
fortunes have begun to revive. Forced, during their struggle fo 
existence, to take to the highlands, that were difficult of access to an 
invader, they have become a more hardy, independent race than their 
relations on the coast, and have also, in their wish to turn their 
mountain soil to the best advantage, become skilful and laborious 
agriculturists. Now their relations with the Masai are becoming 
sensibly improved, the Masai raids have ceased before the rude forti- 
fications of the hill tribes, and both parties are able to trade on equal 
terms. The inhabitants of the mountains bring their honey and 
vegetables, their smiths’ work and dressed skins, and exchange them 
against the ivory, rhinoceros horns, and natron salt that are col- 
lected by the rovers of the plains. These two distinct races, whose 
contact was formerly so provocative of bloodshed and rapine, are 
now exchanging peaceably their products, and also their ideas, man- 
ners and customs. The Bantu of Kilima-njaro and Taveita loves to 
copy the Masai costume and mode of fighting ; he incorporates many 
Masai words and salutations into his own tongue; while the once 
nomadic and restless Masai are increasingly taking to agriculture in 
the vicinity of Bantu settlements, and are changing from lawless 
robbers into quiet and honest tillers of the soil. 

Around jthe Victoria Nyanza Lake the population becomes very 
dense, and probably the littoral people alone may be estimated at 
from ten to twelve millions. With one small exception they are 
Bantu, and speak languages of an archaic form, and much resembling 
the typical Bantu mother-speech. The exception is a small enclave 
of Nilotic negroes settled in the country of Kavirondo, on the eastern 
shore of the lake, who have never yet come into contact with Euro- 
peans. We know something of their language from the Swahili 
traders, and we find it to belong to the same group as the Shilluk of 
the White Nile. 

Besides the races above enumerated, dwarf tribes are reported in 
the unknown country lying between the Victoria Nyanza and Kilima- 
njaro, and there are also curious helot tribes dwelling among the 
Masai as hunters or smiths or slaves, who speak languages of their 
own, and remain at present unclassified in their affinities. 

Of all the people I have mentioned in this hasty description, th 
Bantu offers the greatest hope for civilisation He is so placabl 
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so imitative, so inquiring, that he is instinctively attracted towards 
the white man. He is a born trader, and will travel miles to sell a 
fowl, while his appreciation of Manchester stuffs and Birmingham 
beads should insure him the favour of British merchants. Like 
most negroes he does not beara good character for sustained industry, 
although he is natty and skilful with his hands. But it may be that 
at present he has not sufficient inducement offered him to work hard, 
in the way of prospective gain, for all that he requires for his 
immediate needs and the purchase of a few luxuries is so easily 
obtained by a trifling modicum of labour. Moreover, in the present 
unsettled, lawless, state of the country where there is no security 
against raids and oppression, it is only inviting plunder to store up 
property either in wives or cattle, or even in the silver rupees which 
he is beginning to appreciate. 

The languages which are chiefly spoken in British East Africa, 
not taking into account the tongues and dialects of small or obscure 
tribes, are the Swahili, the Masai, and the Galla. Arabic is used 
as the polite—the court language by the Zanzibari, Hadhramauti, 
and Omani Arabs settled on the coast, but they are all bilingual, 
from the Sultan of Zanzibar downwards and all speak Swahili, as 
do also almost without exception the British Indian traders and 
settlers. The Arabic character is used by the Mohammedan Swahilis 
as a vehicle for writing their language, but this practice should be 
steadily discouraged by the Company, and the Roman alphabet, as 
introduced by the Universities Mission and the Church Missionary 
Societies (vide Bishop Steere’s Handbook of the Swahili language) be 
made the official one. The Arabic alphabet is preposterous for 
writing any other language but Arabic, as although it contains an 
inconvenient number of letters it is incapable, like Russian and 
modern Greek, of expressing many simple sounds foreign to its own 
phonetics. The only alphabet in the world which has a right to 
become universal is the Roman, because it can be made to express 
(as arranged by Lepsius) any known sound. 

Both Swahili and Masai are such beautiful, harmonious, Italian- 
sounding languages that they offer little difficulty in pronunciation 
orin writing. The late Bishop Steere and the late Dr. Krapf, and 
many minor authorities, have published grammars and dictionaries, 





handbooks and exercises of the Swahili language, which is an easily 
acquired and most expressive tongue. Krapf and Erhardt have 
compiled short vocabularies of Masai, and I have supplied a com- 
parative vocabulary and a grammatical sketch of that language in 
my book on the Kilima-njaro expedition, wherein will also be found 
vocabularies of the obscure Bantu dialects of that region. A useful 
little pocket vocabulary of four East African languages has been 
published by the Rey. A. Downes Shaw, of the Church Missionary 
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by Europeans they will not be prone to break the peace, and w« 
should probably soon be welcomed in their midst. 

It may be roughly said, then, that between the coast and the Vic- 
toria Nyanza the plains or plateaux are inhabited by the Masai and 
their helot races, and the mountains and mountain ranges by Bantu 
peoples. These latter evidently occupied the land prior to the incur- 
sion of the Masai from the north, and existed in former times in 
greater numbers than at the present day. Of late, however, their 
fortunes have begun to revive. Forced, during their danggle for 
existence, to take to the highlands, that were difficult of access to an 
invader, they have become a more hardy, independent race than their 
relations on the coast, and have also, in their wish to turn their 
mountain soil to the best advantage, become skilful and laborious 
agriculturists. Now their relations with the Masai are becoming 
sensibly improved, the Masai raids have ceased before the rude forti- 
fications of the hill tribes, and both parties are able to trade on equal 
terms. The inhabitants of the mountains bring their honey and 
vegetables, their smiths’ work and dressed skins, and exchange them 
against the ivory, rhinoceros horns, and natron salt that are col- 
lected by the rovers of the plains. These two distinct races, whose 
contact was formerly so provocative of bloodshed and rapine, are 
now exchanging peaceably their products, and also their ideas, man- 
ners and customs. The Bantu of Kilima-njaro and Taveita loves to 
copy the Masai costume and mode of fighting; he incorporates many 
Masai words and salutations into his own cement while the once 
nomadic and restless Masai are increasingly taking to agriculture in 
the vicinity of Bantu settlements, and are changing from lawless 
robbers into quiet and honest tillers of the soil. 

Around the Victoria Nyanza Lake the population becomes very 
dense, and probably the littoral people alone may be estimated at 
from ten to twelve millions. With one small exception they are 
Bantu, and speak languages of an archaic form, and much resembling 
the typical Bantu mother-speech. The exception is a small enclave 
of Nilotic negroes settled in the country of Kavirondo, on the eastern 
shore of the lake, who have never yet come into contact with Euro- 
peans. We know something of their language from the Swahili 
traders, and we find it to belong to the same group as the Shilluk of 
the White Nile. 

Besides the races above enumerated, dwarf tribes are reported in 
the unknown country lying between the Victoria Nyanza and Kilima- 
njaro, and there are also curious helot tribes dwelling among the 
Masai as hunters or smiths or slaves, who speak languages of their 
own, and remain at present unclassified in their affinities. 

Of all the people I have mentioned in this hasty description, the 
Bantu offers the greatest hope for civilisation. He is so placable, 
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so imitative, so inquiring, that he is instinctively attracted towards 
the white man. He is a born trader, and will travel miles to sell a 
fowl, while his appreciation of Manchester stuffs and Birmingham 
beads should insure him the favour of British merchants, Like 
most negroes he does not beara good character for sustained industry, 
although he is natty and skilful with his hands. But it may be that 
at present he has not sufficient inducement offered him to work hard, 
in the way of prospective gain, for all that he requires for his 
immediate needs and the purchase of a few luxuries is so easily 
obtained by a trifling modicum of labour. Moreover, in the present 
unsettled, lawless, state of the country where there is no security 
against raids and oppression, it is only inviting plunder to store up 
property either in wives or cattle, or even in the silver rupees which 
he is beginning to appreciate. 

The languages which are chiefly spoken in British East Africa, 
not taking into account the tongues and dialects of small or obscure 
tribes, are the Swahili, the Masai, and the Galla. Arabic is used 
as the polite—the court language by the Zanzibari, Hadhramauti, 
and “Omani Arabs settled on the coast, but they are all bilingual, 
from the Sultan of Zanzibar downwards and all speak Swahili, as 
do also almost without exception the British Indian traders and 
settlers. The Arabic character is used by the Mohammedan Swahilis 
as a vehicle for writing their language, but this practice should be 
steadily discouraged by the Company, and the Roman alphabet, as 
introduced by the Universities Mission and the Church Missionary 
Societies (vide Bishop Steere’s Handbook of the Swahili language) be 
made the official one. The Arabic alphabet is preposterous for 
writing any other language but Arabic, as although it contains an 
inconvenient number of letters it is incapable, like Russian and 
modern Greek, of expressing many simple sounds foreign to its own 
phonetics. The only alphabet in the world which has a right to 
become universal is the Roman, because it can be made to express 
(as arranged by Lepsius) any known sound. 

Both Swahili and Masai are such beautiful, harmonious, Italian- 
sounding languages that they offer little difficulty in pronunciation 
or in writing. The late Bishop Steere and the late Dr. Krapf, and 
many minor authorities, have published grammars and dictionaries, 
handbooks and exercises of the Swahili language, which is an easily 
acquired and most expressive tongue. Krapf and Erhardt have 
compiled short vocabularies of Masai, and I have supplied a com- 
parative vocabulary and a grammatical sketch of that language in 
my book on the Kilima-njaro expedition, wherein will also be found 
vocabularies of the obscure Bantu dialects of that region. A useful 
little pocket vocabulary of four East African languages has been 
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Society, and a valuable grammar and vocabulary of the Ki-Kamba 
(the language of the A-Kamba, an important Bantu tribe of the 
interior), has been contributed by Mr. Last, of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, to say nothing of his unique Polyglotta Africana 
Orientalis. With regard to the Galla, an interesting but very difficult 
language, belonging to the Hamitic group, and nearly identical with 
the Somali, which is spoken all over the Eastern Horn of Africa, 
from Abyssinia to the river Sabaki, near Mombasa, and from the 
eastern watershed of the White Nile to opposite Aden, we are poorly 
supplied with information. Tutschek’s grammar and dictionary 
(some forty years old), though I daresay very creditable at the time, 
are a wild farrago of ill-digested, ill-assorted knowledge, the despair 
of an inquirer. Krapf has left us a small, incomplete vocabulary. 
Bishop Massaia, about twenty years ago, published in Latin a Galla 
grammar, arranged in such an ingeniously perverse manner that he 
seems to have intended to render it useless to students. I mention 
all these linguistic disappointments in the hope that the British 
Chartered Company, who will have such a large section of the Galla 
race under their control, will take measures to produce a really satis- 
factory grammar and dictionary of a language spoken by some ten 
millions of people inhabiting an area of two hundred thousand square 
miles. 

I must here bring my remarks to a close. I have already outrun 
the space allotted to me; but I trust I have written sufficient to 
show those who had not previously studied the subject what an 
interesting, what a fascinating region is British East Africa—not 
only in its present aspects and advantages, but also as the germ of a 
great empire of which it is the natural outlet. 


H. H. Jounsron. 
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Tue eighteenth century was rich in autobiographies over the whole 
field of Europe. Men of action and men of letters—particularly men 
of letters—willingly sat down, not merely to relate the facts of their 
past lives, but also to paint elaborate pictures of their inward selves, 
in memoirs which now rank among the most attractive monuments 
of literature. 

We are wont to peruse these records of an age, recent indeed, but 
irrecoverably divided from us by the stream of the French Revolu- 
tion, in a somewhat incredulous spirit, as though they cannot have 
been candid. 

We wrong, I think, the ghosts of those who wrote them. In 
that interval between two main epochs of civilisation, when the 
old lights were dwindling and the new lights shed fascinating lustre 
on the present, a man would fall upon his neighbour’s neck and 
blurt out the story of his life’s vicissitudes. As at the close of 
some banquet, prolonged until the candles sank within their sockets 
and the dawn arrived, truth found utterance in these narrations. 
The speakers wore their ruffles, and preserved the tone of good 
society; but they appealed, with histrionic frankness, to the sym- 
pathy of folk over whom the magic word “fraternity” began to 
exercise its spell. Claims were made upon the sensibility of literary 
circles, which in our decorous and self-conscious age would be regarded 
as impertinent. The garrulity of orgies on their wane took possession 
of distinguished writers. Humanity wore a new attractive aspect, 
which invited confidences. The guillotine and Cxsarism and Water- 
loo had not yet cowed the idle creatures of an empty day back into 
native nothingness. They sunned themselves during this interval 
with something of a butterfly’s fanfaronade, and with the sincerity 
of egotism, in the warmth of anticipated fellow-feeling. Rousseau 
might be said to have struck the key-note for this autobiographical 
cacoethes, so different in its psychological aspects from that of Amiel; 
Rousseau was the child of his generation, Amiel of his. 

In this species of self-portraiture Italy did not lag behind the rest 
of Europe. Four representative Italians who survived the outburst 
of the Revolution have bequeathed to posterity copious records of 
their lives, their thoughts, their characters, and their opinions. 
These are Carlo Goldoni (1707—1793), Carlo Gozzi (1720—1806), 
Jacopo Casanova (1725—1803), and Vittorio Alfieri (1749—1803). 
No student of Italian literature and society can afford to neglect 
the self-written memoirs of these four men. 
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Alfieri’s autobiography, like that of Cellini, has passed into the rank 
of classical documents. It is not my intention to speak of it here, 
except to remind the readers of these pages how fruitful of salient 
personalities, tragic or comic, pliable or insubordinate, that down- 
trodden Italy of the last century, in the worst days of her prostration, 
continued to be. Alfieri might be cited as a stock illustration of the 
old adage, “ Virtus sub pondere crescit.” Under the weight of aris- 
tocratical prejudices, ignorance, perverted habits of life, and mis- 
directed education, this man’s volcanic genius burst forth with a 
storm of smoke and flame adapted to the anarchical times in which 
he had to play his part. It is not of Alfieri, however, the Titan, 
dragging his ennui and his passion across the stage of a world in 
convulsion, repudiating the past and spurning at the present, that 
we have to treat. Like Milton, like a star—not clear, like Milton’s 
star, but smouldering in murk 
the brand of spiritual aloofness, and he cannot be included in any 
literary study which deals with less marked personalities. Sacred 
and solitary he remains, like the evitandum bidental, the lightning- 
blasted oak of Roman superstition. 

The three others whom I have mentioned, Goldoni, Gozzi, 
Casanova, possess a special value for the study of Venetian manners in 
the last years of the Republic. Of these three, only one, and that 
the least interesting, is universally known and quoted. 

This favoured individual is Carlo Goldoni, comic playwright, 
reformer of the decadent Italian stage. During his lifetime, Goldoni 
acquired European fame. He wrote his Memoirs in the French 
language ; and this gave them wide diffusion. Their inoffensive sub- 
ject-matter rendered them the common property of general readers. 

At the close of a long career, when the memory of struggles and of 
quarrels had been softened by time, Goldoni composed three volumes 
of reminiscences, with special reference to the history of his own 
dramatic works. His Memoirs are, therefore, a professional autobio- 
graphy, rendered urbane and amiable by the old man’s gentle, 
serene, and unassuming sweetness of disposition. A total absence 
of affectation, and a genial capacity for seeing the humorous side of 
his personal adventures, lend charm to what might otherwise have 
been the somewhat commonplace record of a not very eventful 
life. Goldoni saw neither deeply like the sage, nor widely like 
the poet. He moved on the superficies of life within a limited 
sphere of experience, observant of human nature as it met his placid 
gaze, gifted with a rare sense for comic situation and a facile dra- 
matic talent, but deficient in mental grasp and destitute of the 
powerful emotions which add vivid interest to character. 

Casanova, with broader range, with finer genius for the special 
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art of memoir-writing, has acquired a celebrity so unenviable that it 
requires some courage to class him among the serious witnesses 
of history. Ile chose to devote his distinguished literary faculty to 
the delineation of an adyenturer’s and a professed voluptuary’s 
existence. But the adventurer and the voluptuary were foremost 
personages in that social harlequinade which closed the eighteenth 
century. In spite, therefore, of the disrepute into which Casanova 
has fallen, by reason of his undisguised libertinism, no student can 
neglect these reminiscences. All conscientious historians of the 
epoch have made use of them, although they have refrained from 
directing their readers to the turbid fount which furnished them 
with ample and veracious details. He has enjoyed and suffered a 
singular fortune and a singular fate. Unacknowledged, half-sus- 
pected, like the onion in Sydney Smith’s famous recipe for salad, 
Casanova animates whatever has been written about Europe on the 
eve of the French Revolution. But the rankness of the man obliges 
him to ‘ lurk within the bowl” of polite history. That is the fate to 
which he exposed himself by his cynicism. His fortune has been to 
attract a large, if not a vocal, audience among the multitude who 
claim from literature the titillation of their sensual appetites. After 
making due allowance for these singularities of fate and fortune, to 
which the lawless temper of the libertine condemned him, Casanova 
takes rank above Goldoni as an authority upon the social state of 
Venice in the eighteenth century. 

Goldoni’s name is known to everybody. Casanova’s name is whis- 
pered in the ears of every one, and his pages are eagerly conned by a 
large class of living readers. The one achieved a notable succes 
@estime, the other a permanent succés de scandale. How is it then 
that the name of Carlo Gozzi, the third of these Venetian memoir- 
writers, has fallen into almost total oblivion? That is the problem 
to which attention is directed in this essay. 

Carlo Gozzi bore the title of Count; but he was not a Venetian 
nobleman. The Republic of S. Mark conferred no hereditary titles 
upon her patrician families. They were sufficiently proud of their 
rank as members of the Grand Council, lords of the State of Venice, 
and eligible to its highest office. The ancestors of Gozzi migrated 
from Bergamo to Venice at the end of the sixteenth century, 
obtained admission to the citizenship, and owed their coronet 
to a fief in the province of Friuli. At the same time, they were allied 
by marriage with patricians. Carlo’s mother belonged to one of the 
oldest and most illustrious of the noble houses, the Tiepolos, whose 
pedigree dates from the earliest age of Venetian history. In this 
way he enjoyed excellent opportunities for studying his countrymen 
under every aspect. 
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Like too many aristocratic families of Venice during the last cen- 
tury, these Gozzi had impaired their fortune by extravagance. Their 
estates were heavily mortgaged. Considerable portions of their land 
in Friuli and Bergamo, though subject to strict entail, had been 
alienated by fraudulent contracts. The best years of Carlo’s life 
were devoted to the nursing of this damaged property, and to the 
recovery of these malappropriated farms. Though not a professional 
jurist, he was thus brought acquainted with many forms of busi- 
ness, both as the estate-agent for his brothers and as a persistent 
litigant in the Venetian law courts. 

During his youth, he served for three years as a volunteer in the 
Dalmatian army. Gifted with keen powers of observation and a 
great love for out-of-the-way adventure, he made good use of his 
time. Zara, Spalato, Budua, Montenegro, with their wild, outlandish 
native manners, are reproduced in his pages with singular vivacity. 
Garrison life, in a dissolute age, is photographed in its most salient 
details. These chapters of his Memoirs abound in anecdotes of law- 
less and romantic amours, hair-brained escapades, and fantastic 
dangers. 

Nature meanwhile had formed him neither for a lawyer nor a 
soldier, nor yet for a politician. Accident led him to enlist as a 
gentleman adventurer. The grave necessities of his family forced 
him to litigate. He did not care to enter those branches of the 
State administration which were open to Venetian cittadini as dis- 
tinguished from patricians. His ruling passion was for literature. 
Though badly educated, he applied himself to study from his boy- 
hocd, became profoundly versed in the Tuscan classics, and scribbled 
in prose and verse without intermission. Self-taught, and guided by 
an over-mastering instinct, he formed a peculiar and highly charac- 
teristic style, without grace, but pungent, voluble, rich in vocabulary, 
at all points expressive of the man’s sarcastic, burlesque, moralising 
temper. He was a born satirist, with a strong admixture of roman- 
tic fancy, curiously engrafted upon Swiftian or Rabelaisian humour. 

In addition to these literary gifts, Gozzi possessed an original 
talent for acting, which he exercised with applause as an amateur. 
In the days of his youth Italy could boast no drama worth speaking 
of, beyond the so-called commedia dell’ arte, a species of impromptu 
comedy, in which the masks played a prominent part. Gozzi 
retained an enthusiastic admiration for this peculiarly national type 
of art, and dedicated the powers of his maturity to writing a series 
of remarkable plays for the best surviving company of improvisatory 
actors. If he is known at all in Europe now, it is through his 
Fiabe Teatrali, one of which called Turandot was translated into 
German by Schiller. Another, entitled Za Donna Serpente, attracted 
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the notice of Wagner, who set it to music before he entered upon 
his career as a reformer of the operatic stage. 

Consorting with professional actors, writing yearly for the theatre, 
and connected by ties of private intimacy with a celebrated actress, 
Gozzi finds many interesting things to say about the manners and 
characters of these people. His pages bring the motley crew of 
Pantalone and Brighella, Arlecchino, Tartaglia, and Smeraldina, 
vividly before our eyes, preserving the outlines and the humours of 
an irrecoverable masquerade. 

In politics, in morals, and in literature, he was an obstinate 
Conservative. During his lifetime French philosophical ideas 
invaded Italy. Venetian society assumed the airs of Paris. 
Translations of French plays withdrew the public from their old 
friends, the masks. Purity of diction yielded to a jargon of 
Gallicisms. Time-honoured principles of conduct were stigmatised 
as prejudices. Materialistic science threatened to dethrone religion. 
Theories of the rights of man and social contracts sapped the old 
foundations of government in minds of flimsy speculators. All 
these things Gozzi abhorred from the very bottom of his heart. 
His keen sarcastic humour enabled him to seize their superficial 
weakness, and to pounce upon their folly. He was not sympathetic 
enough to perceive the good that lay in them ; nor yet was he pene- 
trative enough to discern the vital force which seethed in that chaotic 
fermentation. Therefore, he employed his powers as satirist and 
dramatist in opposition tothe Liberals. This led him into a memor- 
able stage contest with Goldoni, whom he regarded as a pernicious 
innovator. The story of their literary duel cannot be related here. 
Suffice it to say that Gozzi won the battle, and succeeded in driving 
Goldoni out of Venice by the series of fantastic dramas which he 
poured forth during a period of six years. 

It is strange that the three volumes of Memoirs, which contain 
the record of this versatile life, should be almost utterly neglected. 
Wishing to obtain a copy of the book last autumn, I had to wait 
four months before one complete in all parts was finally disinterred 
from a private collection in Venice. To the few students who have 
made a special study of the eighteenth century in Italy, including 
our own distinguished critic, Vernon Lee, it is only known in an 
untrustworthy abridgment by Paul de Musset, which gives a wil- 
fully distorted view of the author’s character and genius. 

Reflection throws some light upon this apparent anomaly. The 
Memorie Inutili di Carlo Gozzi, as the book is called, appeared in 
1797, or the first year after the fall of the Venetian Republic. In 
that crash of states and dynasties, while Bonaparte was dismembering 
and reconstructing Europe, little attention could be paid to a 
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distinctly private autobiography. Gozzi belonged to the age which 
was so rapidly passing away. His sympathies were with old Italy, 
and his discursive moralizings, interesting as they may now be in 
the cool light of history, must have seemed impertinent to men for 
whom the pageant of the Revolution opened new horizons of absorbing 
hope or terror. The book again was published at Venice, and dealt 
with exclusively Venetian topics. Indeed, one of the most salient 
points about these Memoirs is that their author never once quitted 
the soil of Venice. He moved for more than eighty years between 
Zara in the south, Udine in the north, and Padua in the west of his 
native city. Now that republican Venice is a thing of the long- 
forgotten past, every detail which helps us to reconstruct that 
vanished epoch has an attraction for the student. But Gozzi’s con- 
temporaries were familiar with all he had to say about patricians 
and cittadinit, half-ruined nobles living on their country farms, 
hot-blooded officers upon the spree in Dalmatia, the pomp of 
the state-galleys, the loves of gentlemen and ladies masked in 
carnival time, the humours of improvisatory actors, the grotesque 
réunions of literary big-wigs, the flutter of fashionable fops and 
demireps jostling with peruked senators in crimson togas, the 
theatres which thundered applause on Goldoni, or echoed to the 
laughter roused by The Love of the Three Oranges. That kaleido- 
scope of a byegone existence, to which the mise en scéne of Venice 
lends perennial charm, had nothing new for Gozzi’s readers. 
They might be pardoned too for resenting his garrulity, his 
hasty composition, and the many faults of treatment which his 
book displays. We can afford to condone these defects, because 
they have for us a curious old-world flavour, and contribute 
to the impression of veracity. In 1797, on the contrary, for 
men who shared the life which Gozzi depicts with so much 
energy, they deprived his work of literary value. What is more 
important perhaps than all this, the Memoirs were composed with 
double purpose: the one of describing its author’s struggle with 
Goldoni, and the extraordinary success of his own Fiabe ; the other 
of defending his conduct in a then notorious tragedy, which involved 
an unlucky man, named Pier Antonio Gratarol, in ruin. Gratarol, 
a few years previously, had died miserably in exile, proscribed by 
the tyrants of Venice and deprived of all his property. In 1797 
these two main episodes of Gozzi’s career were still recent in the me- 
mory of all men. Gozzi’s opposition to Goldoni was only too 
familiar to the educated public of Venice ; and Goldoni had already 
begun to reassert a natural ascendancy over his old antagonist. At 
the same date, the wrongs which had been inflicted upon Gratarol 
lived painfully in the remembrance of his friends; and though they 
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may have acquitted Gozzi of active participation in his ruin, they could 
not forget that a certain comedy of his had been the first occasion of 
the man’s ill-merited destruction. The larger public of Venice, 
liberated by the Revolution, regarded Gratarol as a martyr to 
despotic aristocracy. They felt no sympathy for his conservative 
rival. The case is different with us in 1888. After the lapse of a 
century we can enjoy the history of Gozzi’s collision with Gratarol, 
not for the importance of the matter, which is trivial, but for the 
dramatic light which it casts upon Venetian society and manners. 
For us, too, the details of that struggle with Goldoni have taken a 
permanent place in modern literature, and it is curious to study the 
illustrious playwright during the epoch when his popularity in his 
birth-place could be shaken by now forgotten works of eccentric 
genius. 

These are sufficient reasons why Gozzi’s Memoirs passed into imme- 
diate oblivion, and why it is now worth while to call attention to 
them. They do not rank with classical autobiographies, like Cellini’s 
and Rousseau’s, owing to obvious faults of style and method, and also 
to the comparative insignificance of the sphere in which Gozzi moved. 
Yet they cannot lose their importance for the student. I have 
therefore been at the pains to translate them into English, and to 
illustrate their main topics of interest with introductory essays, being 
sure that several kinds of readers will find in them a source of enter- 
tainment and instruction." 

Joun AppINGToN SyMonDs. 


(1) This book will be published by Mr. John Nimmo in much the same form as my 
translation of Cellini. 






























































THE GREAT MISSIONARY FAILURE. 


Tue stormy controversy which followed upon the reading of a cer- 
tain paper at the last Church Congress has thrown considerable 
light upon the results and methods of missionary work. It has 
called forth papers of permanent value from lay experts, including 
eminent Indian civilians and African travellers, while from the 
champions of the great missionary societies we have learnt much as 
to their plans and prospects. 

Two main questions have been discussed. 

1. Have we reason to be satisfied with the results of missionary 
enterprise ? 

2. If not, what are the causes of the failure, and how can they be 
remedied ? 

There is no question as to the magnitude of the efforts that are 
being made. Upwards of a million sterling is annually raised in 
this country for Protestant missions, and probably another million 
in America and on the Continent of Europe. About six thousand 
European and American missionaries and some thirty thousand 
native agents are employed. Clearly there is no lack of men or 
means. With all this effort is it probable that the world will 
become Christian ? 

The terrible Malthusian theorem has in the first place to be 
faced. Is the natural rate of increase among the heathen greater 
or less than the number of conversions? Unfortunately the lower 
races multiply faster than those higher in the scale. Negroes, 
Chinese, Hindus, and Japanese are extremely prolific. It would 
probably be a low calculation to take the annual increase of the 
population of the heathen world at twelve per thousand, a ratio 
which is less than the known rate of increase either in England or 
in Bengal. 

Now since by the most recent estimates the population of China 
is 382 millions, of India 254 millions, of Africa 206 millions, of 
Japan 38 millions, and of Ceylon, Persia, Afghanistan, Corea, and 
the Burmese Peninsula 42 millions, it will be seen that, leaving out 
Tibet, Borneo, and other regions of which the population is unknown, 
the non-Christian population of Asia and Africa is upwards of 920 
millions, so that the annual increase by excess of births over deaths 
must exceed 11 millions. 

Dr. Maclear, the Principal of a Training College for missionaries, 
who is perhaps the greatest living authority on the subject, estimates 
the annual increase of native Christians due to missionary efforts at 
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60,000. If this estimate is approximately correct, it would take the 
societies 183 years to overtake the increase of the non-Christian 
population in a single year. For every additional Christian we 
have every year 183 ‘additional heathens or Moslems. 

In spite of all the efforts that are made there are upwards of 
10 millions more heathens and Mahommedans in the world than there 
were a year ago. The missionary societies say we are advancing, 
and so we are. But in spite of our advance, instead of overtaking 
the work, the work is overtaking us. It is like the tortoise racing with 
arailway train ; the longer the race continues the further the tortoise 
is left behind. 

Dr. Maclear’s estimate may be tested by the returns of some of 
the societies. The expenditure of the Church Missionary Society is 
given in the balance sheet at £238,157 19s. 7d., but a sum of 
£48,604 5s. 8d. locally raised is not brought into the account, and 
there isa large expenditure, both at home and abroad, which is also 
omitted, probably bringing the total up to £300,000. This society 
is therefore by far the largest and the most successful in existence, and 
the results of its operations are tabulated in a form which makes 
them more easily available for statistical purposes than those of other 
societies. We may, therefore, take it as a representative society, 
doing a third or a fourth of the work done by all the societies of this 
country 

The number of “ native Christian adherents” in the regions above 
named was 147,575 in 1887. The increase by birth, at 12 per thousand, 
would be 1,771, and there were 2,771 adult baptisms in the ensuing 
year, against which must be set off a decrease of 1,805 adherents in 
certain missions (due probably to relapses to heathenism or conver- 
sions to Islam), leaving a net increase of 966 adults, which added to 
the calculated increase by births gives an increase of 2,737 on the 
year. 

But the native Christian adherents were 147,585 in 1887 and 
150,796 in 1888, showing an increase of 3,211. Compared with 
2,737, the calculated increase, this seems to show either that the 
increase by births should be taken at 15 per thousand, or that 
nominal adherence is increasing, or that a number of children are 
reckoned as adherents who relapse into heathenism when they leave 
school. To be on the safe side, let us take the annual increase of 
native Christians due to the labours of the Church Missionary 
Society at 4,000; whence it would appear, that if the increase of the 
heathen by birth j is 11 millions a year, it would take the society 2,750 
years to overtake the additions made by birth in a single year to the 
non-Christian population ; while if the population remained stationary, 
and all the converts remained steadfast, it would take more than 
330,000 years to convert the world, or nearly a million years if 
the relapses are taken into account. 
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The chief efforts of the Church Missionary Society are devoted to 
India. Here the number of “ native Christian adherents ”’ is stated 
as 104,165 in 1887 and 106,751 in 1888, giving an increase of 2,586. 
At this rate it would take the society nearly a hundred thousand 
years to convert India. 

But the Church Missionary Society is only one agency among 
many. According to General Haig, the spokesman of the societies, 
the annual increase of native Protestant Christians in India due to the 
labours of thirty-five Societies is 19,311, and the increase of Roman 
Catholics is 21,272, or 40,583 in all. But for every additional 
Christian there are about 12 additional Moslems and 52 additional 
heathens. It would take all the agencies put together sixty-four years 
to overtake the increase of the non-Christian people in a single year. 

It must be remembered that more than half of the whole converts 
of the Church Missionary Society are in one or two districts in the 
extreme South of India. If these were to be excluded the results 
would be still more discouraging. Vast districts are practically un- 
touched. Thus in Baroda, with a population of 2,185,000, nearly 
double that of Wales, the number of Christians, including Europeans 
and Eurasians, is stated to be 170. In the Bombay Presidency 927 
per cent. of the native Christians are said to be Roman Catholics. 
In Travancore, after seventy years labour, only 3°3 per cent. of the 
native Christians are claimed by the Church of England and 90 per 
cent. by the Church of Rome. 

China is perhaps the most disheartening case. The population is 
reckoned at 382,000,000. The annual increase by the excess of 
births over deaths would be about 4,580,000. Last year the Church 
Missionary Society baptised 167 adults. At this rate it would take 
the Church Missionary Society twenty-seven thousand years to 
overtake the gain to heathenism in a single year. If the popula- 
tion were stationary it would take more than 1,680,000 years to 
convert the Chinese Empire. If the progress is slow the expendi- 
ture is lavish. Last year in Ceylon 424 agents of the Church 
Missionary Society spent £11,003 15s. 7d. in making 190 adult 
converts out of a population of nearly three millions, but the relapses 
were more numerous than the converts, as there was a decrease of 
143 in the native Christian adherents. In China, 247 agents of the 
same society spent £14,875 3s. in making 167 converts out of a 
population of 382,000,000. In Northern India (Bengal, Bombay, 
and the North-West Provinces) 715 agents made 173 converts at a cost 
of £34,186 2s.5d. And many converts are paid. In Hong Kong 
there are 94 communicants and 35 paid native agents. In Egypt 
and Arabia there are 10 communicants and 7 paid native agents. 
In Yoruba, after forty years of labour, not 5 per cent. of the people 
are converted, human sacrifices are not discontinued, while the native 
Christian adherents decreased last year by 885. 
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It is plain that the failure does not arise from a niggardly expen- 
diture. But there can be no doubt that vast sums of money, and the 
still more precious lives of hosts of devoted labourers, are thrown 
away in the prosecution of hopeless enterprises. In the missions to 
Egypt, Persia, Palestine, and Arabia, where there are no heathen, 
the Church Missionary Society employs one hundred and nineteen 
agents, and has spent £25,545 4s. 7d. in the last two years. The 
net results are nil. In Egypt, last year, there were two “ inquirers,” 
one a Negro and the other an Egyptian, but the inquiries did not lead 
to any further results. In Arabia a sick robber who was doctored by 
a missionary promised to abstain from robbing for ten days. In 
Palestine, the one Moslem convert of last year, a weak-minded orphan 
girl who required constant guidance, and for whom the prayers of all 
English Christians were invoked, has gone over to Rome and is now 
immured in a nunnery. In Persia we are told that “a great and 
wondrous door has been opened for the gospel,” but no converts are 
mentioned, and the door seems to consist of a Persian who reads the 
Bible, which is one of his own sacred books. I have several corre- 
spondents among the Persian Moslems, and they constantly quote 
the Bible, with which they seem to be almost as familiar as with the 
Koran. 

It is plain that these futile missions should be given up. A 
few Eastern Christians may be perverted, but the missionaries make 
no way among the Mahommedans. To extort from Sunday-school 
children their hoarded pence for the ostensible object of converting 
“the poor heathen,” and to spend nearly £12,000 a year in fruitless 
missions to lands where there are no heathen, seems to me to be almost 
a crime, the crime of obtaining money under false pretences. Last 
year, when I called attention to this waste of resources that might 
better be applied elsewhere, say in Southern India or Santalia, where 
the results are encouraging, Dr. Bruce, the chief offender, answered 
me by a cry for larger sums to be expended in his resultless 
enterprise. 

Se much for quantity, and now what is the quality of the con- 
verts. Mr. Johnston, the well-known African traveller, who is our 
Vice-Consul in the Cameroons, says, “In many important districts 
where the missionaries have been at work for twenty years, they can 
scarcely number, in honest statistics, twenty sincere converts. In 
other parts, where large numbers of nominal Christians exist, their 
religion is discredited by numbering among its adherents all the 
drunkards, liars, rogues, and unclean livers in the colony. In the 
oldest of our West African possessions all the unrepentant Magda- 
lenes of the chief city are professing Christians, and the most 
notorious one in the place boasts that she “never missed going to 
church on a communion Sunday.” 

Three years ago, in a nominally Christian village, a quarrel broke 
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out, and not a few were killed. The victors cooked and eat the bodies 
of the slain. As a punishment, the native pastor announced that 
they were “suspended from church privileges.” Cannibalism is 
punished by temporary exclusion from the Holy Communion! Of 
the native pastors Mr. Johnston says, “‘ With a few very rare excep- 
tions those native African pastors, teachers, and catechists whom | 
have met have been all, more or less, bad men. They attempted to 
veil an unbridled immorality with an unblushing hypocrisy and a 
profane display of ‘mouth’ religion, which to an honest mind seemed 
even more disgusting than the immorality itself.” In the Zimes I 
publicly challenged a contradiction of Mr. Johnston’s statements, but 
none has been forthcoming. These are the reports of lay travellers. 
Occasionally we get similar testimony from missionaries themselves. 
Mr. Hall, a missionary of the Church Missionary Society in Bengal, 
writes of one village, “Alas! I must confess that neither reader or 
schoolmaster have much influence with the people. Both are in the 
habit of drinking ; the schoolmaster has been dismissed for bad con- 
duct. Drunkenness, quarrelling, and fighting are of frequent 
occurrence.” Of another village he says, “ Alas! I have the same 
story totell. There are serious complaints against the schoolmaster. 

I cannot put my hand on one man in our vill: age and say he is truly 
converted.” Of a third village he says, ‘‘ The people here are ope nly 
bad.” No wonder that in Bengal, as in Western Africa, decreases 
are reported in the native Christian adherents. ‘ Doubtless,” Mr. 
Hall adds, “this report will be thought a dismal one, and I know 
from experience it is not likely to be popular. Reports that cannot 
speak of success and growth, and anecdotes of conversion, are not 
taking to the public mind.” 

The converts are few, and many of them of bad quality. It is 
best to face boldly the fact that missions as now conducted are less 
successful than we could wish. Why do they fail? I will first 
take the apologies offered by the missionaries and then give the 
explanations of lay observers. 

In their last annual report the committee of the Church Missionary 
Society say their failure to convert Mahommedans is because the 
baleful sway of Islam shuts the heart against the gospel. It would 
be as logical for Moslems to complain that they have not converted 
Europe because the baleful sway of Christianity shuts the heart 
against Islam. Such a pitiful platitude means, if it means any- 
thing, that the Moslems do not become Christians because they like 
their own religion best. And why do they like it best? Let Dr. 
Legge, a missionary of thirty-four years standing, speak. He thinks 
that we shall fail to make converts so long as Christianity presents 
itself infected with the bitter internal animosities of Christian sects, 
and associated in the minds of the natives with the drunkenness, 
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the profligacy, and the gigantic social evil conspicuous among 
Christian nations. Bishop Steere thought that the two greatest 
hindrances to success were the squabbles of missionaries among 
themselves and the rivalry of the societies—there are two hundred 
and twenty-four of them—who tout for converts. 

This internal animosity of Christian sects is well illustrated by 
the report of Mr. Squires, the local secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in the Bombay Presidency, who states that “one of 
the greatest hindrances to missionary effort ’’ is the existence of so 
many Christians who do not belong to any of the Protestant 
societies. Strange to say, the existence of so many Christians is a 
great hindrance to the spread of Christianity! Mr. Squires, with his 
97 assistants, baptised last year 36 adults and 92 children, at a cost of 
£9,441 7s. 1d., and the converts made by his society, after sixty-six 
years of labour, do not amount to 2,000, while the devoted Roman 
priests are converting, educating, and consoling thousands upon 
thousands, at a nominal cost, which comes, not from any wealthy 
society, but mainly from the converts themselves. No wonder Mr. 
Squires is jealous of his successful rivals. 

This unwise rivalry of the societies is illustrated by the detailed 
reports of many of the missionaries. Thus Mr. Hall complains that 
one of his “ inquirers”’ has been “decoyed”’ and baptised by a mis- 
sionary of another society. ‘‘Inquirers” take advantage of this 
rivalry for converts, and put themselves up to auction. Mr. Bell 
writes that an “inquirer,” to whom, pending the inquiries, he was 
paying a salary of £1 a month, struck for higher pay and went off 
to a rival missionary to “ inquire.”’ 

In another case an unusually acute missionary found that one of 
his inquirers had been pursuing the lucrative profession of going 
round to mission after mission and getting repeatedly baptised. Of 
course, after every fresh baptism, he reappears in the missionary sta- 
tistics as a fresh convert. Dr. Bruce has complained that we do not 
succeed because the sums spent on missions are insufficient. It would 
rather seem that the floods of money which are poured out are the 
cause of much of the weakness of the missions. 

It is curious to note that the most costly missions are frequently 
the least successful, while, on the other hand, those on which the 
smallest sums are spent show the best results. 

It is not always easy to compare the results with the expenditure, 
as in the reports of several societies the tabulation of results does not 
apply to the same geographical areas as the tabulation of expenditure. 
Two missions, one prosperous and the other ineffective, are some- 
times lumped together in the accounts so as to bring out a delusive 
general average. Thus about two-thirds of the native Christian 
adherents of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in the vast 
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regions of Bengal and the North-West Provinces are to be found 
among the Kols who inhabit the small hill district of Chota Nagpore, 
which is an almost invisible speck on an ordinary map, but it is 
impossible to ascertain from the published accounts whether the eleven 
fresh converts who have been added to the 772 native Christians in 
the North-West Provinces have cost less or more than the 298 con- 
verts added to the 12,746 native Christians in Chota Nagpore. 

It is the same with the reports of the Church Missionary Society. 
The expenditure on the 56,648 native Christians in Tinnevelly is 
lumped with the expenditure on the 2,561 native Christians in 
Madras. 

But where materials are supplied for forming such comparisons 
it would appear that missions relatively unsuccessful are more costly 
than those which exhibit the best results. Thus we are able to 
compare the Bombay and Travancore missions of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. Each costs about £6,000, Bombay the most, and 
each has seven European missionaries on its staff. In Bombay there 
are less than 2,000 native Christians, while in Travancore there are 
upwards of 20,000. In Bombay there are under 1,000 communi- 
cants, in Travancore over 6,000. In Bombay last year there were 
128 baptisms, in Travancore 957. 

Or compare the Punjab and South Indian missions of the same 
society. Each costs about £16,000, the Punjab the most, and each 
has about twenty European missionaries. In the Punjab there are 
less than 3,000 native Christians, in the other upwards of 67,000. 
In the one there are under 700 communicants, in the other over 
14,000. In the Punjab the baptisms are less than 600, in South 
India more than 3,000. In the small district of Tinnevelly the 
results are as great as in all the rest of India put together. 

It is plain that the expenditure bears little or no relation to the 
results. ‘The cause seems to be twofold. In the successful missions 
the native pastors are zealous and numerous, a few Europeans being 
employed to guide and superintend them. In the unsuccessful 
missions the Church is exotic, and the costly European missionary 
fails to secure results which are easily attained elsewhere by native 
labourers of the right sort. The second cause seems to be due to race. 
The aboriginal Hill tribes and the Dravidian races of Southern India 
seem to be far more open to Christian teaching than the Hindus and 
Moslems. 

Sir William Hunter, the most competent of experts, does not 
expect any large accessions from Islam or orthodox Hinduism, but 
he tells us that there is in India half a million of low-caste or 
aboriginal tribes who are certain to be ultimately won over to one of 
the three higher faiths. Here then there is a promising field. Common 
sense would dictate the wiser course of concentrating our efforts on 
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the Dravidians of the south and the non-Aryan Hill tribes of the 
north, who if once won over to Hinduism or Islam become in- 
accessible to the appeals of the Christian missionary, and not to waste 
our resources and the precious fleeting years on the Moslems and 
high-caste Brahmans on whom we make no apparent impression. 

It was the opinion of Bishop Steere that the success of a missionary 
depends on his acceptance of the outward features of the native life. 
The preacher’s hut, his goods, his dress, his food, should be the same 
as those of the natives. European missionaries fail because they 
attempt to make Asiatics or Africans into middle-class English 
Philistines, which they never will be. Islam succeeds better than 
Christianity largely because it leaves the people, Asiatics or Africans, 
undisturbed in all the outward circumstances of their lives. In the 
most successful missions, such as those of the Wesleyans to Fiji, 
where in some circuits 98 per cent. of the natives are enrolled, or the 
missions of the London Missionary Society in Madagascar or Poly- 
nesia, or the missions of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Chota Nagpore, or of the Church Missionary Society in Tinnevelly, 
the cause of success is obvious. The mission has not been a feeble 
exotic, but natives have been taught by natives. 

It has been well said that the teachers who would appeal success- 
fully to Asiatics or Africans should be as unlike as possible to English 
rectors or dissenting ministers. Efforts modelled on the pattern of 
an Islington district are doomed to failure. The man who can 
best touch the hearts of Indians must be a celibate and an ascetic, 
abstaining from alcohol, living like the natives on rice, receiving 
no payment, either a mendicant or working with his own hands, 
giving up everything that makes life comfortable, converting, not by 
argument, but by exhibiting in practice that absolute self-renuncia- 
tion which is the only language the natives can understand. 

Whether the efforts of the Salvation Army in India will be per- 
manently successful it would be premature to say, but at all events 
they show a better comprehension of the way in which Indians can 
be reached than the professional married missionary of the old type. 
Mr. Tucker, their leader, has given proof of his sincerity by sur- 
rendering a lucrative post in the Indian civil service. He heads a 
barefooted regiment of two hundred soldiers, who go for life, who 
give up everything they have, who receive no payment, but are con- 
tent with a bare subsistence. They abstain from the flesh of animals, 
the slaughter of which is an abomination to the Hindu; they touch 
no alcohol ; their food is a handful of rice and curry, which they beg 
from day to day from those to whom they minister. Like the 
natives, they oil their bodies with colza oil, they go barefoot, with 
turbans to protect them from the sun, and their dress is a few yards 
of calico, costing about five shillings. The whole maintenance of each 
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missionary does not exceed two shillings a week, or five pounds a year. 
Like the successful Moravian missionaries in South Africa or the 
West Indies, their object is to become natives, to live among the 
natives exactly as the natives live, simply exhibiting a nobler life 
and higher aims. They have only two rules—constant prayer 
and absolute seclusion from all contact with the English. The 
English despise the natives, and the natives hate the English 
for their arrogance. The Salvation Army treats the natives 
like brethren. They do not scatter their forces, but go in bands 
of forty or fifty together. They never argue, or discuss doc- 
trines, or go into the “evidences” of Christianity. They exhibit 
the ascetic life which appeals so strongly to the Hindu. ‘They say, 
“See what our religion does for us, how happy it makes us, and 
how it enables us to despise poverty and conquer the troubles of 
the world, how it makes us contented and cheerful and free from 
sin.” The natives like the drums and the tomtoms, the lively sing- 
ing, and the bright banners and the processions, and follow them in 
crowds, while they find the Church Missionary Society services on 
the Islington model dull and slow. It may not be a high ideal of 
religion, but it appeals to Indians, just as it appeals to the least 
educated classes at home. 

The Salvationists believe that only Asiatics can appeal successfully 
to Asiatics. They adopt the outward life of Asiatics, and abjure 
European dress, European food, and European customs. We can 
see the good sense of this. Would a Chinaman with his pigtail, 
feeding on snails, birds’ nests, and lizards, have any chance of con- 
verting English ploughboys to Buddhism?’ They would simply 
laugh at him or detest him. And an English missionary in a black 
coat, eating pork or beef, which is as much an abomination to a 
Hindu as a lizard toan Englishman, has about the same chance 
of converting an Indian peasant. To try and make Asiatics into 
Europeans as well as Christians, is as though a Chinese missionary 
strove to make Europeans into Chinamen as a preliminary to making 
them into Buddhists. The Salvation Army also shows its wisdom in 
refusing to argue or to discuss the evidences for Christianity. India 
will not be converted by Paley’s Evidences, but by the exhibition in 
practice of the superiority and beauty of the Christian life. A 
clever Hindu will beat a half-educated missionary in argument. 
Mr. Routledge, formerly editor of Zhe Star of India, and one of the 
Indian correspondents of the Zimes, tells us that at a dinner he heard 
a baboo (clerk), standing behind the table, completely defeat a mis- 
sionary who was one of the party. The baboo, he says, beat the 
missionary out and out in downright hard reasoning, never losing 
his temper for a moment. 

Mr. Routledge once examined the advanced students in a mis- 
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sionary college in the presence of the principal. He asked, “‘ Does 
the Christian education given in these colleges tend io make Chris- 
tians?” “No.” “Do you believe in the Christian religion ? ” 
“No, no, no!’’ with one solitary “ Yes.” “Why?” ‘“ We don’t 
believe in the Incarnation or the Atonement.’’ Vast sums are frit- 
tered away on such colleges. 

Sir William Hunter has explained to us why the controversial 
method fails with the Hindu. He tells us that an argument between 
a Brahmin and a missionary seems to the populace to resolve itself 
into a wrangle as to the comparative merits of the Hindu triad and 
the Christian Trinity, and the comparative evidence for the incarna- 
tion of Krishna and the incarnation of Christ. The uneducated native, 
if he is to have a triad and an incarnation, prefers to keep his own. 
As for the educated natives, the missionary colleges have undermined 
his belicf in the Hindu triad and the Hindu incarnation, and he 
thinks that all triads and incarnations belong to a state of mental 
development which he has passed. 

The principles of the Salvation Army—absolute self-renunciation, 
voluntary poverty, and conformity to the conditions of native life— 
have been the distinguishing features of successful missions. In 
spite of the widest theological differences, success has uniformly 
attended missions conducted on such methods. To this must be 
attributed the wonderful triumphs of the Moravians, and of Xavier 
and the early Jesuits. In spite of the prodigal expenditure of the 
Protestant societies, three-fourths of the native Christians in India 
are descendants of the converts of the early Jesuits. 

In those districts where Xavier laboured, 90 per cent. of the 
native Christians are Roman Catholics. In Travancore alone there 
are half a million of them, twice as many as the two Church of 
England Societies can claim in the whole of Africa and Asia. 

The same conception of the fundamental conditions of successful 
missionary enterprise is shown by the Oxford Brethren at Calcutta, 
who, like the Jesuit fathers, lead lives of apostolic simplicity and of 
the greatest austerity and self-denial; but they are few in number, 
and their work is on a small scale. The true principle of missionary 
effort is also exhibited in the Universities’ Mission to Eastern 
Africa. None of their missionaries receive any stipend; their 
passage out and home is paid, and they are allowed to draw £20 a 
year for clothes. It is their privilege to be allowed to work for the 
love of God and man. We find men of high endowments, and many 
of them of fair university attainments, sacrificing a career at home, 
and giving themselves, with high-minded devotedness to the work. 
Hence we get real results. 

Sir W. Hunter reminds us that for the last twenty-four centuries 
every preacher who has appealed to the popular heart has cut him- 
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self off from the world by a solemn act, like the Great Renunciation 
of Buddha. He must be an ascetic, and must come forth from his 
solitary self-communings with a message to his fellow-men. Our 
missionaries have not these qualifications. He tells us that the 
natives regard a missionary as ‘a charitable Englishman who keeps 
an excellent cheap school, speaks the language well, preaches a 
European form of their old incarnations and triads, and drives out 
his wife and his little ones in a pony-carriage.”’ 

The pony-carriage is obviously fatal to the missionaries’ influence. 
If St. Paul, before starting on one of his missionary journeys, had 
required St. James and a committee at Jerusalem to guarantee him 
£300 a year, paid quarterly, and had provided himself with a shady 
bungalow, a punkah, a pony carriage, and a wife, he would not have 
changed the history of the world. 

Another cause of failure which has been pointed out by Bishop 
Steere is the inferior quality of the material. He complains that we 
take men of an inferior social class, governed, sent out, and paid by 
a superior sort of men formed into a committee in London, with a 
set of examiners to see that the inferior men are not too inferior, and 
a set of cheap colleges where the inferior men may get an inferior 
education, and a set of inferior bishops to give them a sort of 
inferior ordination, and then expect them to achieve results which 
can only be expected from men of the highest quality. 

Half-taught men, Bishop Steere says, such as the so-called mission 
colleges turn out, are much more likely to be useful in England to 
preach to those who share their ignorance and their prejudices, than 
among nations whom the cleverest among us only imperfectly under- 
stand. 

Naturally these inferior and ill-educated men are narrow and 
bigoted, of a type who would not be ordained by any English bishop 
or thought good enough for the curacy of a country village in the 
Fens, and these inferior men are sent to do the difficult work of 
preaching in Tamil or Swahili, and coping with the acute intellects 
of Hindus and Moslems. No wonder they fail miserably. Mr. 
Aske, of the Buganda Mission, says that considering the material 
that is sent out, the marvel and miracle is not that so little is done 
but so much. Send out, he says, some good men instead of half- 
educated, wholly unfit persons. You set down one or two illiterate, 
injudicious missionaries among two or three millions of heathen, and 
then expect results ! 

Staying in a country house with a munificent supporter of the 
Church Missionary Society, I was told that a devoted young man, 
studying at one of the missionary colleges, was coming on a visit to 
his patron. He arrived. I was surprised not to see him at dinner, 


and asked if he was ill. My host kindly explained that, being the 
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son of the blacksmith in the neighbouring village, the butler 
objected to wait on him, and that he found it more pleasant and con- 
genial to dine in the servants’ hall. 

Such men get £300 a year and a social position which they 
could have got in no other way. In India they become sahibs, 
which cuts them off at once from any real influence. 

Mr. Routledge says if the missionaries would succeed they must 
cease to be sahibs, and become the brothers of the people. He de- 
scribes the native catechist walking humbly three or four steps behind 
the missionary, not daring to walk abreast of him. The Roman 
Catholic missionaries succeed better than the Protestants because 
they abjure sahibism, and because they cast in their lot with the 
people, and depend on their offerings for subsistence. 

I believe our methods are not only unsuccessful but altogether 
wrong. We must return to those methods which were crowned with 
such marvellous triumphs in the centuries which saw the conversion 
of the Roman Empire and of the Northern nations. The modern 
method is to hire a class of professional missionaries — a mercenary 
army, which, like other mercenary armies, may be admirably disci- 
plined and may earn its pay, but will never do the work of the real 
soldiers of the cross. The hireling may be an excellent hireling, 
but for all that he is only a hireling. 

If the work is to be done we must have men influenced with the 
apostolic spirit, the spirit of St. Paul, of St. Columba, St. Columbanus, 
and St. Xavier. These men brought whole nations to Christ, and 
such men only, if such men can be found, will reap the harvest of 
the heathen world. They-must serve, not for pay, but solely for 
the love of God. They must give up all European comforts and 
European society, and cast in their lot with the natives and live as 
the natives live, counting their lives for naught, and striving to 
make converts, not by the help of Paley’s Evidences, but by the great 
renunciation which enabled Gautama to gain so many millions 
of disciples. As one of the greatest of missionaries has said, the 
best preachers are not our words, but our lives; and our deaths, if 
need be, are better preachers still. We must hold up the spectacle 
of devoted lives to enable the people to understand the first elements 
of the Christian faith. 

General Gordon, in one of his last letters, has told us the same hard 
truth. Writing from Khartoum, he says in his trenchant style: 
“There is not the least doubt that there is an immense virgin field 
for an apostle in these countries among the black tribes. But where 
will you find an apostle? A man must give up everything, under- 
stand—everything, everything! No half or three-quarter measure will 
do. He must be dead to the world, have no ties of any sort, and long 
for death when it may please God to take him. There are few, very 
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few,such. And yet what a field!” And General Gordon, a zealous 
Puritan Protestant, if ever there was one, found none but the Roman 
Catholics who came up to his ideal of the absolute self-devotion of 
the apostolic missionary. In China he found the Protestant mis- 
sionaries with comfortable salaries of £300 a year, preferring to stay 
on the coast, where English comforts and English society could be 
had, while the Roman priests left: Europe never to return, living in 
the interior with the natives as the natives lived, without wife, or 
child, or salary, or comforts, or society. Hence these priests succeed 
as they deserve to succeed, while the professional Protestant missionary 
fails. True missionary work is necessarily heroic work, and heroic 
work can only be done by heroes. Men not cast in the heroic mould 
are only costly cumbrances. 

John Williams, of Eromanga, who converted the Polynesian can- 
nibals, was such a hero. The Moravians who, among the Hottentots 
lived as Hottentots, who took no salaries, but toiled with their own 
hands for a livelihood, who in the West Indies sold themselves for 
slaves that they might influence the slaves, were heroes, and they 
have had the reward of Christian heroes in a plenteous harvest of 
human souls. But the modern professional missionary, with his 
punkah and his bungalow and his pony carriage, who travels first- 
class, who marries at twenty-three, and is always clamouring to the 
society for grants for his wife and children, is not a hero, and fails 
as he deserves to fail. 

Bishop Steere writes: ‘“ Let me say that all missionaries owe a 
debt of gratitude to those who call attention to the mistakes and 
failures of missions.” 

To him, more than to any man, they owe a debt of gratitude for 
showing in his own practice the more perfect way. I also in 
more humble fashion have been trying to point out what are the 
causes of the undeniable failure of missionary work. From indi- 
vidual missionaries, such as Mr. Mackay, of Uganda, one of the 
most daring and heroic pioneers of missionary enterprise, I have 
received the warmest thanks. From the shores of the Victoria 
Nyanza he writes to tell me that missionaries in the actual field of 
work look on what I have said about missionary work with sincere 
sympathy, and not with the bitterness and wrath with which I have 
been met by the paid secretaries of the missionary societies, who, he 
says, scorn correction, and never look beyond their own narrow 
groove. He has bidden me to place these his words on record, and 
it is with pride and pleasure at being honoured with the approval of 
such a true missionary hero that I accomplish his behest. 

Isaac Tay.or. 
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I can scarcely forbear beginning these limited remarks on an 
interesting subject with a regret—the regret that I had not found 
the right occasion to make them two or three years ago. This is not 
because since that time the subject has become less attaching, but pre- 
cisely because it has become more so—has become so much so indeed 
that I am oppressively conscious of the difficulty of treating it. It 
was, I think, never an easy one; for persons interested in questions 
of literature, of art, of form, in the general question of the observa- 
tion of life for an artistic purpose, the appeal and solicitation of 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt were not simple and soothing; their 
manner, their temper, their elaborate effort and conscious system 
suggested a quick solution of the problems that seemed to hum in 
our ears as we read, almost as little as their curious, uncomfortable 
style, with its multiplied touches and pictorial verbosity, evoked as a 
general thing an immediate vision of the objects to which it made 
such sacrifices of the synthetic and the rythmic. None the less, if 
one liked them well enough to persist, one ended by making terms 
with them; I allude to the liking as conditional because it appears 
to be a rule of human relations that it is by no means always a suffi- 
cient bond of sympathy that people should care for the same things 
—there may be such an immense divergence when they care for 
them in different ways. The great characteristic of the way of the 
brothers de Goncourt was that it was extraordinarily “ modern ;” so 
illustrative of feelings that had not yet found intense expression in 
literature that it made at last the definite standpoint, the common 
ground and the clear light for taking one’s view of them. They 
bristled (the word is their own) with responsible professions and took 
us further into the confidence of their varied sensibility than we 
always felt it important to penetrate; but the formula that expressed 
them remained well in sight—they were historians and observers who 
were painters ; they composed biographies, they told stories, with the 
palette always on their thumb. 

Now, however, all that is changed and the case is infinitely more 
complicated. M. Edmond de Goncourt has published, at intervals of 
a few months, the Journal kept for twenty years by his brother and 
himself, and the Journal makes all the difference. The situation was 
comparatively manageable before, but now it strikes me as unprece- 
dentedly embarrassing. M. Edmond de Goncourt has mixed up the 
cards in the most extraordinary way ; he has transformed his position 
with a thoroughness of which I know no other example. Who can 
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recall an instance of an artist having it in his power to modify to 
such a degree the critical perspective in which he stands and being 
so eager to use that power ? 

My question is an intimation that the modification is (to my sense) 
for the worse, and I do not see how I can escape the awkwardness of 
assenting to this surmise. That MM. de Goncourt should have kept 
their Journal is a very interesting and remarkable fact, as to which 
there will be much to say; but it has an almost vulgarly usual air 
in comparison with the circumstance that one of them has proceeded 
to give the document to the light. The survivor of the distinguished 
pair has, I believe, held a part of it back, but that only adds to the 
judicious, responsible quality of the act. He has selected, and that 
indicates a plan and constitutes a presumption of sanity. There has 
been, so to speak, a method in M. Edmond de Goncourt’s madness, 
I use the term madness because it seems to me that scarcely any other 
will cover the ground. How else should one express it when a man 
of talent defaces with his own hand not only the image of himself 
that public opinion has erected on the highway of literature but also 
the image of a loved and lost brother who can raise no protest and 
offer no explanation? If instead of publishing his Journal M. de 
Goncourt had burnt it up we should have been deprived of a very 
curious and entertaining book; but even with that consciousness we 
should have remembered that it would have been impertinent to 
expect him to do anything else. Barely conceivable to us would it 
have been had he withheld the copious record from tlie flames for the 
perusal of a posterity who would pass judgment on it when he hin- 
self should be dust. That would have been an act of high humility 
—the sacrifice of the finer part of one’s reputation; but after all a 
man can commit suicide only in his lifetime and the example would 
have had its distinction on the part of a curious mind moved by 
sympathy with the curiosity of a coming age. 

If I suggest that if it were possible to us to hear Jules de Gon- 
court’s voice to-day it might convey an explanation, this perhaps 
represents an explanation as more possible than we see it as yet. 
Certainly it is difficult to see it as graceful or as conciliatory. There 
is scarcely any account we can give of the motive of the act that 
does not make it almost less an occasion for complacency than the 
act itself. (I still refer, of course, to the publication, not to the 
composition, of the Journal. The composition, for nervous, irritated, 
exasperated characters, may have been a relief—though even in this 
light its operation appears to have been slow and imperfect. Indeed, 
it occurs to one that M. Edmond de Goncourt may have felt the 
whimsical impulse to expose the remedy as ineffectual—in a malady 
so aggravated as his own and that of his brother.) If the motive 
was not humility and mortification it was something else—something 
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that we can properly appreciate only by remembering that it is not 
enough to be proud and that the question inevitably comes up of 
what one is proud of. If MM. de Goncourt were two almost furious 
névrosés, if the infinite vibration of their nerves and the soreness of 
their sentient parts were the conditions on which they produced many 
interesting books, the fact was pathetic and the misfortune great 
but the legitimacy of the whole thing incontestable. People are 
made as they are made and some are weak in some ways and some 
in others. What passes our comprehension is the state of mind in 
which their weakness appears to them a source of glory, or even of 
dolorous general interest. It may be an inevitable thing or it may 
even for certain sorts of production be an indispensable thing to be 
a nérrosé, but one is surely at a loss to conceive the circumstances in 
which it is a presentable thing. M. de Goncourt not only presents 
his own case and his brother’s but insists upon it; he has done per- 
sonally what M. Maxime du Camp did a few years ago for Gustave 
Flaubert (in his Souvenirs Littéraires) when he communicated to the 
world that the author of Madame Borary had epileptic fits. The 
differences are great, however, for if we are disposed to question 
M. du Camp’s right to put another person’s secret into circulation we 
must admit that he does so with compunction and mourning. M. de 
Goncourt, on the other hand, waves the banner of the infirmity that 
his col/aborateur shared with him and invites all men to marvel at 
such a fine morbid case. About his right, I hasten to add, so far as 
he speaks for himself, there is nothing dubious, and this puts us in 
a rare position for reading and enjoying his book. We are not 
accomplices and our honour is safe. People are betrayed by their 
friends, by their enemies, by their biographers, their critics, their 
editors, their publishers, and so far as we give ear in these cases we 
are not quite without guilt; but it is much plainer sailing when the 
burden of defence rests on the very sufferers. What would have been 
thought of a friend or an editor, what would have been thought 
even of an enemy, who should have ventured to print the Journal of 
MM. de Goncourt ? 

The reason why it must always be asked in future with regard to 
any appreciation of these gentlemen, “‘ Was it formed before the 
Journal or after the Journal?” is simply that this publication has 
obtruded into our sense of their literary performance the disturbance 
of a revelation of personal character. The scale on which this 
disturbance presents itself is my ground for having just now qualified 
it as unprecedented, and the nature of the character exhibited is my 
warrant for having spoken of the “disfigurement” of an honourable 
physiognomy. That is simply the complication, that if to-day we 
wish to judge the writings of the brothers de Goncourt freely, 
largely, historically, the feat is almost impossible. We have to reckon 
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with a prejudice—a prejudice of our own. And that is why a critic 
may be sorry he missed the occasion of testifying to a liberal com- 
prehension before the prejudice came up. Almost impossible, I say, 
but fortunately not altogether; for is it not the very function of 
criticism and the sign of its intelligence to acquit itself honourably 
in embarrassing conditions and track the idea with patience just in 
proportion as it is elusive? The good method is always to sacrifice 
nothing. Let us therefore not regret too much either that MM. de 
Goncourt did not burn their Journal if they wished their novels to 
be liked or that they did not burn their novels if they wished their 
Journal to be forgotten. The difficult point to deal with as regards 
this latter production is that it is a journal of pretensions ; for is it 
not a sound generalisation to say that when we speak of pretensions 
we always mein pretensions exaggerated? If the Journal records 
them it is in the novels that we look to see them justified. If the 
justification is imperfect that will not disgust us, for what does the 
disparity do more than help to characterise our authors? The in- 
portance of their being characterised depends largely on their talent 
(for people engaged in the same general effort and interested in the 
same questions), and of a poverty of talent even the reader most 
struck with the unamiable way in which as diarists they for the 
most part use their powers will surely not accuse MM. de Gon- 
court. They express, they represent, they give the sense of life; it 
is not always the life that such and such a one of their readers will 
find most interesting, but that is his affair and not theirs. Theirs 
is to make their picture abound in the recognisable. This art they 
possess in an unmistakable way, and the Journal testifies to it still 
more than Germinie Lacerteux and Manette Salomon ; infinitely more, 
I may add, than the novels published by M. Edmond de Goncourt 
since the death of his brother. 

I do not pronounce for the moment either on the justice or the 
generosity of the portrait of Sainte-Beuve produced in the 
Journal by a thousand small touches, entries made from month to 
month and year to year and taking up so much place in the whole 
that the representation of that figure (with the Princess Mathilde, 
Gavarni, Théophile Gautier and Gustave Flaubert thrown in a little 
behind) may almost be said to be the purpose of the three volumes. 
What is incontestable is the intensity of the vision, the roundness of 
the conception and the way that the innumerable little parts of the 
image hang together. The Sainte-Beuve of MM. de Goncourt may 
not be the real Sainte-Beuve, but he is a wonderfully possible and 
consistent personage. He is observed with detestation but at least 
he is observed, and that does not happen every day. That is whut 
we mean by talent—by having something fresh to contribute. Let 
us be grateful for anything at all fresh so long as our gratitude is not 
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chilled, for when it is it has always the resource of being silent. It is 
obvious that that danger is constantly at hand in our intercourse with 
MM. de Goncourt, for the simple reason that with the greatest desire 
in the world to see all round we cannot rid ourselves of the supersti- 
tion that, when all is said and done, art is most in character when it 
shows itself amiable. It is not amiable when it is narrow and ex- 
elusive and jealous, when it makes the deplorable confession that it 
has no secret for resisting exasperation. It is not the sign of a free 
intelligence or a rich life to be hysterical because some one’s work 
that you don’t like affirms itself in opposition to that of some one 
else which you do; but this condition is calculated particularly little 
to please when the excitement springs from a comparison more per- 
sonal. It is almost a platitude to say that the artistic passion will 
ever most successfully assuage the popular suspicion that there is a 
certain cruelty in it when it succeeds in not appearing to be closely 
connected with egotism. The uncalculated trick played by our authors 
upon their reputation was to suppose that their names could stand 
that strain. It is tolerably clear that they cannot, and this is the 
mistake we should have to forgive them if we proposed to consider 
their productions as a whole. It does not cover all the ground to say 
that the injury of their mistake is only for themselves; it is really 
insome degree for those who take an interest in the sort of work 
that they have attempted to do. Such eccentrics, such searchers may 
not, in England and America, be numerous, but even if they are a 
modest band their complaint is worth taking account of. No one can 
ever have been nearly so much interested in the work of Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt as these gentlemen themselves; their deep absorp- 
tion in it, defying all competition, is one of the honourable sides of 
their literary character. But the general brotherhood of painters, 
say, may very well have felt humiliated by the disclosure of such 
wrath in celestial, that is in analogous, minds. Several persons will 
probably be capable of confessing that it has been a shock to them to 
find that artists who could stipple their Sainte-Beuve with such a 
finish should not as a matter of course have carried their delicacy 
still further. It is always a pain to perceive that some of the qualities 
we prize do not imply the others. 

What makes it important not to sacrifice the Journal (to speak for 
the present only of that) is this very illustration of the degree to 
which, for the indefatigable diarists, the things of literature and art 
are the great realities. If every genuine talent is, for the critic, a 
“case,” constituted by the special mixture of elements and faculties, 
it is not difficult to put one’s finger on the symptoms in which that 
of these unanimous brothers resides. It consists in their feeling life 
altogether as a theme for descriptive pictorial prose. Their simpli- 
city in this respect is, so far as I know, unprecedented, for if we 
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have encountered men of erudition and science as deeply buried in 
learning and physics we have never encountered a man of letters 
(our authors are really one in their duality) for whom his profession 
was so identical with his moral life. Their friend and countryman 
Flaubert gave himself up with as few reservations to his sentiment 
of his art (he could not very well have indulged in fewer), but the 
Goncourts have over him exactly the superiority that the Journal 
gives them; it is a proof the more of their concentration, of their 
having thought of little else than what to write about and how to 
write it. If they are not more representative they are at least more 
convenient to refer to. Their concentration comes in part doubtless 
from the fact that the power of two men was given to it, but that also 
would have counted in favour of expansion, of leakage. ‘‘Collaboration” 
is alwaysa mystery, and that of MM. de Goncourt was probably close 
beyond any other; but we have seen it successful several times, so that 
the real wonder is not that in this case the two parties to it should 
have been able to work together, to divide the task without dividing 
the effect, but rather that nature should have struck off two copies 
of a rare original. An original is a conceivable thing, but a pair of 
originals who are original in exactly the same way, is a phenomenon 
embodied, so far as I know, only in the authors of Manette Salomon. 
The relation borne by their feelings on the question of art and taste 
to their other feelings (in which they assure us that they had very 
much less in common), this peculiar proportion constitutes their 
originality. In whom was ever the group of “other feelings”’ pro- 
portionately so small? In whom else did the critical vibration (in 
respect to the things cared for, limited in number, and even very 
limited, I admit) represent so nearly the totality of emotion? The 
occasions left for MM. Goncourt to vibrate differently were so few 
that they need not be counted. 

The subject of their critical unanimity is largely, or indeed pre- 
dominantly, the part of life that is represented by painting and 
sculpture, but especially by painting and most of all by the French 
school of the last century. The manifestation of life that appeals to 
them most is that of Watteau and Lancret and Boucher and Fra- 
gonard ; they are primarily critics of pictorial art (with sympathies 
restricted very much to a period) whose form of expression happens 
to be literary, but who are struck with things in the same way in 
which a painter is struck and attempt, allowing for the difference 
of the instrument, to reproduce them in the same way. The most 
general stricture to be made on their work is probably that they have 
not allowed enough for the difference of the instrument, have per- 
sisted in the effort to render impressions which the painter renders 
better, neglecting too much those which the painter cannot render. 
One of the labours of these gentlemen is in particular a monument of 
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misapplied ingenuity. Madame Gervaisais is a picture of the visible, 
sketchable Rome of twenty-five years ago, in which we seem to hear 
the voice forced to sing in a register to which it does not belong, or 
rather (the comparison is more complete) to attempt effects of sound 
that are essentially not vocal. The novelist competes with the 
painter and the painter with the novelist, in the treatment of the 
world’s appearances ; but what a happy tact each of them needs to 
keep his course straight, without poaching on the other’s preserves ! 
In England it is the painter who is apt to poach most and in 
France the writer. However this may be, no one probably has 
poached more than MM. de Goncourt. 

Whether it be because there is something touching in religious 
persistence in error or because even when it prevails there may on 
the part of a real talent be the happiest hits by the way, I know not ; 
at any rate the manner in which our authors abound in their own sense 
and make us feel that they would not for the world do anything but 
what, exactly, they do, raises to my mind a great presumption in 
their favour. If literature is kept alive by certain persons having 
a passion for it, MM. de Goncourt have rendered real services. They 
may see it on the one side in too few things and on the other in 
things in which, as it seems to us, it is not; but their Journal, for 
instance, is a great piece of work to point to as a proof of good faith. 
Wonderful are the courage, the patience, the industry of a vast deal 
of it; with the sense they give us of being constantly a fatigued, 
displeased, disappointed pair we as constantly applaud the resolution 
not to let it drop. It is the vivid reflection of their life for twenty 
years, from the moment of the coup d’état which produced the 
second Empire to the death of the younger brother on the eve of the 
war with Germany: the record of their books, their articles, their 
studies ; studies on the social and artistic history of France during 
the latter half of the last century—on Mme. de Pompadour, Mme. 
du Barry and some of the other mistresses of Louis XV., on Marie 
Antoinette, on society and /a femme during the Revolution and the 
Directory. Their adventures and triumphs as collectors (collectors 
of last-century furniture, tapestries, drawings), their observations of 
every kind, in the direction in which their nature and their milieu 
prompt them to observe their talks, their visits, their dinners, their 
physical and intellectual states, their projects and visions, their ambi- 
tions and collapses, and above all their likes and dislikes. Above 
all their dislikes, perhaps I should say, for in this sort of testimony 
the Journal is exceedingly rich. The number of things and of 
people that the writers object to is extremely large, especially when 
we consider the absence of variety, as the English reader judges 
variety, in their months and years. What strikes an English reader, 
curious about a society in which acuteness has a high development 
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and thankful for a picture of it, is the small surface over which the 
career of MM. de Goncourt is distributed. It seems all to take place 
in a little ring, a coterie of a dozen people. Movement, exploration 
(in the Anglo-Saxon sense of the words), plays almost no part in it ; 
the same persons, the same places, names and occasions perpetually 
recur; there is scarcely any change of scene or any enlargement of 
horizon. The authors rarely go into the country and when they do 
they hate it, for they find it béte. To the English mind that item 
probably describes them better than anything else. We end by 
having the sensation of a closed room, of a want of ventilation ; we 
long to open a window or two and let in the air of the world. The 
Journal of MM. de Goncourt is mainly a chronicle of suffering, and 
to this circumstance they attribute many causes; but we, as readers, 
suspect at last that the real cause is for them too that from which 
we suffer—simply the want of air. 

Though the surface of the life represented is, as I have said, 
small, it is large enough to contain a great deal of violent reaction ; 
quite extraordinary is the number of subjects of animadversion that 
spring up under the feet of the diarists. Indeed, as I have intimated, 
the simplest way to sketch their relation of disapproval would be to 
mention the handful of persons and things excepted from it. They 
object absolutely to Sainte-Beuve and strongly to MM. Taine and 
Schérer—but I am taking it in the wrong sense. They enjoy, then, 
in addition to the half-dozen friends I have mentioned (the Princess, 
Gavarni, Théophile Gautier, Flaubert and Paul de Saint- Victor, 
though the two last-named with restrictions which finally become in 
the one case considerable and in the other very strong), the artistic 
production of the reign of Louis XV. and some of the literary, 
notably that of Diderot, which they oppose with a good deal of acri- 
mony to that of Voltaire. They also profess a relish for several 
things done and said in relation to Marie Antoinette, of whom they 
gave to the world in 1858 a very careful and intelligent biography. 
This list may appear meagre, but I really think it does not misrepre- 
sent their positive sympathies, so far as the Journal throws a light 
upon them. That is precisely the interesting point and the fact that 
arrests us, that the Journal being a copious memorandum of the 
artistic life, it is in so abnormally small a degree a picture of 
enjoyment. Such a fact suggests all sorts of reflections, and in par- 
ticular an almost anxious one as to whether the artistic life really 
excludes enjoyment, when the screw is turned very tight. When 
the screw is not turned tight the example is of course not a good 
one, for in that case the situation may be easy but it yields us no 
notes. If the artist is necessarily sensitive does that sensitiveness 
form in its essence a state constantly liable to shade off into the 
morbid? Does this liability moreover increase in proportion as the 
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screw is turned tight? MM. de Goncourt have this ground for 
expecting us to cite their experience in the affirmative, that the said 
experience has yielded us a good many notes. I do not mean to 
say that they are all, without exception, notes of suffering ; only that 
they are preponderantly so. In the month of March, 1859, in allu- 
sion to various little irons that they have on the fire they make the 
excellent remark, the fruit of wisdom, that “In this world one must 
do a great deal, one must intend a great deal.” That is refreshing, 
that is a breath of air. But as a general thing what they comme- 
morate as workers is the break-down of joy. 

“Tell us,” they would probably say, “where you will find an 
analysis equally close of the cheerfulness of creation, and then we 
will admit that our testimony is superficial. Many a record of a 
happy personal life, yes; but that is not to the point. The question 
is how many windows are opened, how many little holes are pierced, 
into the consciousness of the artist. Our contention would be that 
we have pierced more little holes than you will easily find in any 
other register. Doubtless there are many people who are not curious 
about the consciousness of the artist and who would look into our 
little holes—if the sense of a kind of indelicacy or even immorality 
in the proceeding were not too much for them—mainly with some 
ulterior view of making fun of them. Ofcourse the better economy 
for such people is to let us alone. But if you are curious (there are 
afew like that), where will you get to the same degree as in these 
patient pages the particular sensation of having your curiosity stimu- 
lated and fed? Will you get it in the long biography of Scott, in 
that of Dickens, in the autobiography of Trollope, in the letters of 
Thackeray ? An intimation has reached us that in reading the letters 
of Thackeray one is absolutely prompted to wonder by what trick 
certain natural little betrayals of the consciousness of the artist have 
been conjured away. Very likely (we see you mean it) such betrayals 
are ‘natural’ only when people take themselves seriously. Taking 
one’s self seriously may very well be a vice—unless it depend alto- 
gether on the degree; but it is a vice to which the world owes some 
very valuable information. Ah! of course if you don’t think our 
information valuable there is no use talking.” The most convenient 
answer to this little address would probably be the remark that 
valuable information is distilled by the artist in more ways than one 
and that we must look for it in his finished pieces as well as in his 
note-books. If we should see a flaw in this supposititious contention 
of the brothers de Goncourt it would be after turning back to 
Germinie Lacerteux and Manette Salomon. Distinguished and sugges- 
tive as these performances are, they do not illustrate the artistic view 
$0 very much more than the works of those writers whose neglect of 
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the practice of keeping a diary of protest lays them open to th: 
imputation of levity. 

In reading these three volumes pencil in hand I have marked 
page after page as strongly characteristic, but I find in turning 
them over that it would be difficult to quote from them without 
some principle of selection. The striking sentences or pages range 
themselves under three or four heads—the observation of persons, 
the observation of places and things (works of art, largely), the 
report of conversations and the general chapter of the subjective, 
which, as I have hinted, is the general chapter of the saignant. 
“ During dinner,” I read in the second volume, “ nows avons Pagace- 





ment”’ of hearing Sainte-Beuve, the fine talker, the fine connoissew 
in letters, talk art in a muddled manner, praise Eugéne Delacroix as 
a philosophical painter,” &c. These words, nous avons lagacement, 
might stand as the epigraph of the Journal at large, so exact a 
translation would they be of the emotion apparently most frequent 
with the authors. I hasten toadd that I can easily imagine it to have 
been irritating to hear the historian of Port Royal talk, and talk 
badly, about "Bugéne Delacroix, But on whatever subject hi 
expressed himself he seems to have had this disastrous effect wpon 

the historians of Manette Salomon. The aversion they entertained 
for him, a plant watered by frequent intercourse and protected by 
punctual notes, has brought them good luck ; in this sense, I mean 

that they have made a more living figure of him than of any name 
in their work. The taste of the whole evocation is, to my mind, 
and speaking crudely, atrocious; there is only one other case (the 
portrait of Madame de Paiva) in which it is more difficult to 
imagine the justification of so great a licence. Nothing of all this 
is quotable by a cordial aleieur of Sainte-Beuve, who, however, 
would feel more indignant even than he does if this reflection were 
not present to him—that the scandalised reader has always the 
resource of opening the Causeries du Lundi. MM. de Goncourt 
write too much as if they had forgotten that. The thirty volumes 
of that delightful work contain really a sufficiently substantial 
answer to their account of the figure he cut when they dined with 
him as fellow-members of a brilliant club, or as his invited guests. 
Impression for impression, we have that of the Causeries to set 
against that of the Journal, and it takes the larger hold of us. The 
reason is that it belongs to the finer part of Sainte-Beuve ; ; whereas 
the picture from the Goncourt gallery (representing him for instance 
as a petit mercier de province en partie fine) deals only with his 
personal features. These are important, and they were unfortu- 
nately anything but superior; but they were not so important as 
MM. Goncourt’s love of art for art makes them nor so odious, 
surely, when they were seen in conjunction with the genius. Upon 
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the genius our authors throw no more light than if it did not exist. 
They may very well have said of course that that was not their 
business and that the fault was the eminent critic’s if his small and 
ugly sides were what showed most in his conversation. Their busi- 
ness, they may contend, was simply to report that conversation and 
its accompaniment of little compromising personal facts as minutely 
and vividly as possible ; to attempt to reproduce for others the image 
that moved before them with such irredeemable shortness of step. 
Why for others? the reader of these volumes may well ask himself 
on this occasion as well as on many another: so clear does it appear 
to him that he must have been out of the question of Sainte-Beuve’s 
private relations—just as he feels that he was never included in that 
of Madame de Paiva’s or the Princess Mathilde’s. 

This publication brings up afresh the whole matter of exposure, as 
it may be called, as the strange literary manners of our day have 
lately caused it to be practised, and it will have rendered at least the 
service of fortifying the cause of delicacy. If the plan of MM. de 
Goncourt was to make Sainte-Beuve odious it has suffered this injury 
that we are really more disagreeably affected by the character of 
the attack. That is more odious than the impurities of the sophis- 
ticated old student. And in this case the question the reader further 
asks is, Why even for themselves? and what superior interest was 
served by the fabrication week by week of this elaborate record 
of an implacable animosity? To write down so religiously that 
you hate a person gives the queerest account of your own mind— 
and indeed there are strange lights thrown throughout these pages 
on that of MM. de Goncourt. There is a kind of ferocity i in the way 
the reporter that abides in them (how could they have abstained 
from kicking him out of _— with a ‘‘ You are very clever, but 
you are really a bird of night”’?) pursues the poor decomposing old 
causeur to the end, seeking ih of grotesqueness in the aspects of 
his person and the misery of his disease. 

All this is horribly unholy, especially on the part of /es délicats. 
MM. de Goncourt, I know, profess a perfect readiness to relinquish 
the title of /es délicats in certain conditions ; they consider that there 
isa large delicacy and a small one and they remind us of the fact 
that they could never have written Germinie Lacerteux if they had 
been afraid of being called coarse. In fact they imply, I think, that 
for people of masculine observation that term has no relevancy at all ; 
it is simply non-observant in its associations and exists for the con- 
venience of the ladies—a respectable function but one that should 
not take itself too seriously. This idea is suggestive, but it will 
probably never go far without plumping against another, namely, 
that there is a reality in the danger of feeling coarsely—that the epi- 
thet represents also a subjective condition. Does it come about, the 
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danger in question, in consequence of too prolonged a study, how- 
ever disinterested, of the unclean side of life ? It may occur in that 
fashion and it may occur in others; the point is that we recognise 
its ravages when we encounter them and that they are a much more 
serious matter than the accident of having narrated the history of a 
demoralised servant girl. That is a detail (Germinie Lacerteur is a 
very brilliant experiment), whereas the catastrophe I speak of is of 
the essence. We know it has taken place when we begin to notice 
that the artist’s instrument has parted with the quality which is 
supposed to make it most precious—the fineness to which it owed 
its sureness, its exemption from mistakes. The spectator’s disap- 
pointment is great, of course, in proportion as he has taken for 
granted that the particular artist has brought jis instrument to a 
point. This assumption the whole attitude of MM. de Goncourt is 
of a sort to encourage us to have made ; so that our bewilderment is 
double on finding that they do not in the least feel sundry things as 
to which we should have expected them to be wonderfully respon- 
sive. Mere prettiness of subject—we were aware of the very rela- 
tive place they give to that; but on the other hand had they not 
mastered the whole gamut of the shades of the aristocratic sense? 
Was not a part of the charm of execution of Germinie Lacerteux the 
glimpse of ,the taper fingers that wielded the brush? It was not 
perhaps the brush of Vandyke, but might Vandyke not have painted 
the white hand that held it? We feel that everything is changed 
when we find MM. de Goncourt blind to the mistake of making such 
a contribution to the literary history of their time. Mémoires de la 
Vie Littéraire is the sub-title of their Journal; but what sort of a life 
will posterity credit us with having led and for what sort of chroni- 
clers will they take the two gentlemen who were assiduous attend- 
ants at the Diner Magny only to the end that they might smuggle in, 
as it were, the uninvited (that is you and me who read), and enter- 
tain them at the expense of their colleagues and fellow-members ? 
The Diner Magny was a club, the club is a high expression of the 
civilization of our time; but the way in which MM. de Goncourt 
interpret the institution makes them singular participants in that 
civilization. It is a strange spectacle, when one thinks of the 
ingredients eminent men fof letters commemorating their relations 
with other high celebrities. “If this was the best society,” our 
grandchildren may say, “ what could have been the procédés in that 
which was not so good?” 

It is the conviction of many people that literature is not doing 
well, that it is decidedly on the wane and that before many years it 
will have ceased to exist in any form worthy of the name, so that 
those living at that period will have to look back a good while to get 
a valid idea of it. May it not occur to us that if they look back to 
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the phase illustrated by MM. de Goncourt it will perhaps strike 
them that their loss is not cruel, since the vanished boon was so far 
from involving as a matter of course a high amenity? May they not 
see a moral pointed by the authors of the Journal rather than by 
the confréres they have sacrificed? We of the English tongue move 
here already now in a region of uncertain light, where our proper 
traditions and canons cease to guide our steps. The demeanour of 
MM. de Goncourt, as diarists, in regard to Madame de Paiva, to the 
Princess Mathilde Bonaparte, leaves us absolutely without a rule of 
translation. If it be correct according to the society in which they 
live we have only to learn the lesson that we have no equivalent for 
some of the ideas and standards of that society. We read on one 
page that our authors were personal friends of Madame de Paiva, her 
guests, her interlocutors, recipients of her confidence, partakers of 
her hospitality, spectators of her splendour. On the next we see 
her treated like the last of the last, with not only her character but 
her person held up to our irreverent inspection and the declaration 
that “elle s’est toute crachée”’’ in a phrase which showed one day 
that she was purse-proud. Is it because the lady owed her great 
wealth to the favours of which she had been lavish that MM. de 
Goncourt hold themselves free to turn her friendsbip to this sort of 
profit? If Madame de Paiva was good enough to dine (or anything 
else) with she was good enough either to speak of without brutality 
or to speak of not at all. Does not this misdemeanour of MM. de 
Goncourt perhaps represent, where women are concerned, a national 
as well as a personal tendency—a tendency which introduces the 
strangest of complications into the French theory of gallantry? Our 
Anglo-Saxon theory has only one face, while the French appears to 
have two; with “Make love to her,” as it were on one side and 
“Tue-la”’ on the other. The French theory, in a word, involves a 
great deal of killing, and the ladies who are the subject of it must 
often ask themselves whether they do not pay dearly for this advan- 
tage of being made love to. By “killing” I allude to the exploits 
of the pen as well as to those, so ardently advocated by M. Dumas 
jus, of the pistol. On what theory has M. Edmond de Goncourt 
handed over to publicity the whole record of his relations with the 
Princess Mathilde? He stays with her for days, for weeks together 
and then portrays for our entertainment her person, her clothes, her 
gestures, the smallest details of her household and her sa/on, repeat- 
ing her words, reproducing her language, relating anecdotes at her 
expense, describing the freedom of speech used towards her by her 
convives, the racy expressions that passed her own lips, In one place 
he narrates (or is it his brother ?) how the Princess proceeded to kiss 
him. The liberty taken is immense and the idea of gallantry here has 
undergone a transmutation which lifts it quite out of measurement 
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by any scale of ours. There is something so sacred in the life of 
lady and something so profane in the attitude of the reporter. [ 
repeat that the plea is surely idle that the brothers are accomplished 
reporters, to whom an enterprising newspaper would have found it 
worth while to pay a high salary for that cleverness, that intelligence ; 
are simply the very standard by which we judge them. The betrayal 
of the Princess is altogether beyond us. 

Would Théophile Gautier feel that he is betrayed? Probably 
not, for Théophile Gautier’s feelings, as represented by MM. de 
Goncourt, were nothing if not eccentric, his judgment nothing if 
not perverse. His two friends say somewhere that the sign of his 
conversation was /’énormité dans le paradore. He certainly then 
would have risen to the occasion if it were a question of maintaining 
that his friends had rendered a service to his reputation. This to 
my mind is contestable, though their intention (at least in publish- 
ing their notes on him) was evidently to do so, for the greater part 
of his talk, as they repeat it, owes most of its relief to its obscenity. 
That is not fair to a really clever man—they should have given 
some other examples. But what strongly strikes us, however the 
service to Gautier may be estimated, is that they have rendered a 
questionable service to themselves. He is the finest mind in their 
pages, he is ever the object of their sympathy and applause. That 
is very graceful but it enlightens us as to their intellectual perspec- 
tive, and I say this with a full recollection of all that can be urged 
on Gautier’s behalf. He was a charming genius, he was an ad- 
mirable, a delightful writer. His eyes were immensely his own and 
his style was worthy of his eyes. He knew the French language 
as well as if he had invented it, and it may really be said of him 
that he did invent a certain part of it. And yet with all this he is 
not one of the first, for his poverty of ideas was great. Le sultan de 
Pépithéte our authors call him, but he was not the emperor of 
thought. To be light is not necessarily a damning limitation. Who 
was lighter than Charles Lamb, for instance, and yet who was wiser, 
for our immediate needs ? Gautier’s defect is that he had veritably 
but one idea: he never got beyond the superstition that real literary 
greatness is to bewilder the bourgeois. Flaubert sat, intellectually, 
in the same everlasting twilight, and the pathos is even greater for 
him, for his was the greater spirit. Gautier had another pathos as 
well, that of the struggle that never came to success, the want of 
margin, of time to do the best work, the contrast, in a hand-to- 
mouth, hackneyed literary career, between gorgeous visions and 
peculiarly sordid realities. Moreover his paradoxes were usually 
genial and his pessimism was amiable—in the poetic glow of many 
of his verses and sketches you can scarcely tell it from optimism. 
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All this makes us tender to his memory but it does not blind us to 
the fact that MM. de Goncourt classify themselves when they show us 
that in the literary circle of their time they find him the most satis- 
fying figure. He has animportance for them that no one else has— 
he looms larger and covers more ground. This leaves Gautier very 
much where he was but it tickets his fastidious friends. 

“Théophile Gautier, who is here for some days, talks opera-dan- 
cers,” they note in the summer of 1868. “He describes the white 
satin shoe which, for each of them, is strengthened by a little 
cushion of silk in the places where the dancer feels that she bears 
and presses most: a cushion which would indicate to an expert the 
name of the dancer. And remark that this work is always done by 
the dancer herself.” I scarcely know why, but there is something 
singularly characteristic in this last injunction of MM. de Goncourt, 
or of MM. de Goncourt and Théophile Gautier combined: “ Et 
remarquez——!” The circumstance that a ballet-girl cobbles her 
shoes in a certain way has indeed an extreme importance. ‘Gautier 
begins to rejudge The Misanthrope, a comedy for a Jesuit college on 
the return from the holidays. Ah! the pig—what a language! it 
is ill-written !”’ And Gautier adds that he cannot say that in print; 
people would abuse him so and it would take the bread out of his 
mouth. And then he falls foul of Lowis XIV. “A hog, pock- 
marked like a colander, and short! He was not five inches high, 
the great king. Always eating and——” My quotation is nipped 
in the bud ; an attempt to reproduce Gautier’s conversation in Eng- 
lish encounters obstacles on the threshold. In this case we must 
burn pastilles to read the rest of the sketch and we cannot translate 
it at all. ‘ Les bourgeois—why, the most enormous things go on chez 
les bourgeois,” he remarks on another occasion. “I have had a 
glimpse of a few interiors. It is the sort of thing to make you veil 
your face.” But again I must stop. M. Taine on this occasion 
courageously undertakes the defence of the bourgeois, of their decency, 
but M. Paul de Saint Victor comes to Gautier’s support with an 
allusion impossible even to paraphrase, which apparently leaves those 
gentlemen in possession of the field. The effort of our time has 
been, as we know, to disinter the details of history, to see the 
celebrities of the past, and even the obscure persons, in the small 
facts as well as in the big facts of their lives. In his realistic evoca- 
tion of Louis XIV. Gautier was in agreement with this fashion; the 
historic imagination operated in him by the light of the rest of his 
mind. But it is through the nose more than through the eyes that 
it appears to have operated, and these flowers of his conversation 
suggest that though he was certainly a wonderful talker our sense 
of such an anomaly as that MM. de Goncourt should apparently have 
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sacrificed almost every one else to him in their esteem is not without 
its reasons. 

They represent him on one occasion in the /ogis inhospitalier of 
Madame de Paiva, where, in spite of its inhospitality, they seem to 
have spent a good many instructive hours, when “cette femme” 
shrinks from him bourgeoisement lest his cigar should burn her dress. 
Here they are explicit as to the high quality of his talk, “ far, far 
superior to his books, whatever value they may have.” ‘ What a 
treat for artists!” they add; ‘“ this utterance with a double strain, 
mixing up the two notes of Rabelais and Heine; that of rich enor- 
mity and that of tender melancholy. He talked to-night of ennui— 
the ennui that consumes him; and he talked of it as the poet and 
colourist of ennui.” The reader observes that the specimen of 
Gautier’s other note (we have had an example of the Rabelaisian) 
scarcely suggests the highest sort of flight; and also that the little 
touch about the fear for her dress on the part of the inhospitable 
maitresse de maison is really a very nasty betrayal by a gentleman 
of a lady. If MM. de Goncourt are not flattering to the proprietress 
of the establishment in question they are not more merciful to the 
establishment itself. One of their entries contains a terrible 
éreintement of its expressive vulgarity. 

I may add that there are lights upon Flaubert’s conversation 
which are somewhat of the same character (though not in every case) 
as those projected upon Gautier’s. Gautier himself furnishes one of 
the most interesting of them when he mentions that the author of 
Madame Bovary had said to him of « new book, “ It is finished; I 
have a dozen more pages to write, but I have the drop of every 
phrase.”” Flaubert had the religion of rhythm, and when he had 
got the final cadence of every sentence—something that might 
correspond, in prose, to the rhyme—he filled in the beginning and 
middle. But Gautier makes the distinction that his rhythms were 
addressed above all to the ear (they were “ mouthers,”’ as the author 
of Le Capitaine Fracasse happily says), whereas those that he himself 
sought were ocular, not intended to be read aloud. There was no 
style worth speaking of for Flaubert but the style that required 
reading aloud to give out its value; he mouthed his passages to him- 
self, as Gautier says. This was not in the least the sort of prose 
that MM. de Goncourt themselves cultivated. The reader of their 
novels will perceive that cadences and drops are nothing to them and 
that their rhythms are, with a few rare exceptions, neither to be 
sounded nor to be seen. A page of Madame Gervaisais for instance 
is an almost impossible thing to read aloud. Perhaps this is why 
poor Flaubert ended by giving on their nerves when on a certain 
occasion he invited them to come and listen to a manuscript. They 
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could endure the structure of his phrase no longer and they relieve 
themselves in their diary. This is perhaps the great difference 
between their treatment of him and their treatment of Gautier; 
they accept the latter to the end, while with the author of Salammboé 
at a given moment they break down. 

It may appear that I have sacrificed MM. de Goncourt’s Journal 
in contradiction to the spirit that I professed at the beginning of 
these remarks; so that I must not neglect to give back with the 
other hand something approaching to the equivalent of what I have 
taken away. The. truth is our authors are, in a very particular 
degree, specialists, and the element in this autobiographic publica- 
tion that fails to endear them to usis largely the result of a disastrous 
attempt, undertaken under the circumstances with a strangely good 
conscience, to be more general than nature intended them. Con- 
stituted in a remarkable manner for receiving impressions of the 
external and resolving them into pictures in which each touch looks 
fidgety but produces none the less its effect—for conveying the 
suggestion (in many cases, perhaps in most, the dreary or the invi- 
dious suggestion) of scenes, places, faces, figures, objects, they have 
not been able to deny themselves in the pages directly before us the 
indulgence of a certain aspiration to the abstract, to reflections and 
ideas. In this direction they are not happy, not general and serene ; 
they have a way of making large questions small, of thrusting in 
their petulance, of belittling even the religion of literature. Je 
romis mes contemporains, one of them somewhere says, and their cogita- 
tions are too much in that dyspeptic tone. But when we meet them 
on their own ground, that of the perception of feature and expres- 
sion, that of translation of the printed text of life, they are altoge- 
ther admirable. It is mainly on this ground that we meet them in 
their novels, and the best pages of the Journal are those in which 
| they return to it. There are very few of these in fact that do not 

contain some striking illustration of the way in which every com- 
bination of objects about them makes a picture for them, and a 
picture that proves something in regard to the life led in the midst 
of it. Inthe year 1853 they were legally prosecuted as authors of 
a so-called indecent article in a foolish little newspaper; the pro- 
secution was puerile and their acquittal was a matter of course. 
But they had to select a defender and they called upon a barrister 
who had been recommended to them as “ safe.” ‘In his drawing- 
room he had a flower-stand of which the foot consisted of a serpent 
in varnished wood climbing in a spiral up to a bird’s nest. When 
I saw this flower-stand I felt a chill in my back. I guessed the 
sort of advocate that was to be our lot.” The object, rare or 
common, has on every occasion the highest importance for them, 
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when it is rare it gives them their deepest pleasure, but when it is 
common it represents and signifies, and it is ever the thing that 
characterises life most. 

Théophile Gautier’s phrase about his own talent has attained a 
certain celebrity : ‘Critics have been so good as to reason about me 
overmuch. I am simply a man for whom the visible world exists ;”’ 
but MM. de Goncourt would have had every bit as good a right to 
utter it. The people for whom it does not exist, to speak of, are the 
people who are most antipathetic to them, and their vision of litera- 
ture is as an affair in which such people have no part. Moreover, 
oddly enough, even as specialists they pay for their intensity by 
stopping short in certain directions; the country is a considerable 
part of the visible world, but their Jouwrna/ is full of little expressions 
of annoyance and disgust with it. What they like is the things they 
can do something with, and they can do nothing with woods and 
fields, nothing with skies that are not the ceiling of crooked streets 
or the “glimmering square”’ of windows. However, we must of 
course take people for what they have and not for what they have 
not, and the good faith of the two brothers is immensely vivifying 
when they project it upon their own little plot. What an amount 
of it they have needed, we exclaim as we read, to sustain them in 
such an attempt as Madame Gervaisais—an attempt to trace the con- 
version of a spirit from scepticism to Catholicism through contact 
with the old marbles and frescoes, the various ecclesiastical bric-a-brac 
of Rome. Nothing could show less the expert, the habitual explorer 
of the soul, than the manner in which in this work the demonstration 
contents itself with being purely pictorial and the scanty, perfunctory 
nature of the psychological portion. When the great spiritual fact 
of the conversion of Madame Gervaisais takes place the way in which 
it seems to the authors most to the purpose to represent it is by a 
vivid description of the confessional, at the Gesi, to which she goes 
for the first time to kneel. A deep Christian mystery has been 
wrought within her, but the account of it in the novel is— 


‘*The confessional is beneath the mosaic of the choir, held and confined 
between the two supports carried by the heads of angels, with the shadow of 
the choir upon its brown wood, its little columns, its escutcheoned front, the 
hollow of its blackness detaching itself dark from the yellow marble of the 
pilasters, from the white marble of the wainscot. It has two steps on the side 
for the knees of the penitent; at the height for leaning a little square of 
copper trellis-work, in the middle of which the whisper of lips and the breath 
of sins has made a soiled, rusty circle; and above this, in a poor black frame, 
a meagre print, under which is stamped Gesz muore in croce, and the glass of 
which receives a sort of gleam of blood from the flickering fire of a lamp sus- 
pended in the chapel beside it.” 


The weak element in Madame Gervaisais is that as the history of 
the supreme years of a distinguished mind we have to take it too 
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much on trust; the strong element is that it expresses some of the 
aspects of the most interesting city in the world with an art altogether 
peculiar, an art which is too much, in places, an appeal to our pa- 
tience but which says a hundred things to us about the Rome of our 
senses a hundred times better than we could have said them for our- 
selves. At the risk of, seeming to attempt to make characterisation 
an affair of as many small touches as MM. de Goncourt themselves 
or as the cumulative Sainte-Beuve, master of aggravation, I must add 
that their success, even where it is great, is greatest for those readers 
who are submissive to description and even to enumeration. The 
process, I say, is an appeal to our patience, and I have already hinted 
that the image, the picture, is not immediate, as it is for instance 
with Guy de Maupassant; our painters believing in shades, dealing 
copiously in shades and attempting an exceedingly exact specifica- 
tion. They arrive at it, but it is above all on a second reading that 
we see that they arrive, so that they perhaps suffer a certain injus- 
tice from those who are unwilling to give more than a first. They 
select, but they see so much in things that even their selection con- 
tains a multitude of items. The Journa/, none the less, is full of 
examples of clever directness of portraiture. In 1867 they make a 
stay in Auvergne, and their notes are perhaps precisely the more 
illustrative, as well as the more vivid, from the fact that they find 
everything odious. 

“Return to Clermont. We go up and down the town. Scarcely a passer. 
The flat Sabbatical gloom of /a province, to which is added here the mourning 
of the horrible stone of the country, the slate-stone of the Volvic, which 
resembles the stones of dungeons in the fifth act of popular melodramas. Here 
and there a campo which urges suicide, a little square with little pointed 
paving-stones and the grass of the court of a seminary growing between them, 
where the dogs yawn as they pass. A church, the cathedral of colliers, black 
without, black within, a law-court, a black temple of justice, an Odeon-theatre 
of the law, academically funereal, from which one drops into a public walk 
where the trees are so bored that they grow thin in the wide mouldy shade. 
Always and everywhere the windows and doors bordered with black, like 
circulars conveying information of a demise. And sempiternally, on the 


horizon that eternal Puy de Déme, whose bluish cone reminds one sc, grocer- 
fashion, of a sugar-loaf wrapped in its paper.” 


A complete account of MM. de Goncourt would not close without 
some consideration of the whole question of, I will not say the 
legitimacy but the discretion of the attempt on the part of an artist 
whose vehicle is only collocations of words, to be extremely plastic, to 
do the same things and achieve the same effects as the painter. 
Our authors offer an excellent text for a discourse on that theme, 
but I may not pronounce it, as I do not pretend in these limits 
to give a complete account of them. The value of the attempt 
I speak of will be differently measured according as people like to 
see as they read and according as in their particular case our authors 
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will appear to have justified by success a style of which the connec- 
tion is more direct with the brush than with the pen. My own 
idea would be that they have given this style unmistakable 
life. They have had an observation of their own, which is a great 
thing, and it has made them use language in a way of their 
own. They have attempted to say many a thing that was difficult 
and they have made some remarkable hits. Those who feel 
the spectacle as they feel it will always understand them enough, 
and any writer—even those who risk less—may be misunderstood 
by readers who have not that sympathy. Of course the general 
truth remains that if you wish to compete with the painter prose is a 
roundabout vehicle and it is simpler to adopt the painter’s tools. To this 
MM. de Goncourt would doubtless have replied that the point where 
you should stop is a matter of appreciation, that you cannot tell 
what can be done with a language, in certain directions of ingenuity, 
till you have tried, and that they themselves have the merit of having 
tried and found out something. What they have found out, what 
they show us, is not certainly of the importance that all the irritation, 
all the envy and uncharitableness of their Journal would seem to 
announce for compositions brought forth in such throes; but the fact 
that they themselves make too much of their genius should not lead 
us to make too little. Artists will find it difficult to forgive them 
for representing that the artistic character lends itself easily to the 
unhumorous tension which pervades so many passages, which permits 
them to publish that there was a “ league of silence” around them, 
that “il y a autour de nous une mauvaise volonté du temps et des 
gens; nous nous sentons vivre dans une hostilité ambiante.” That is 
compromising to the cause, for it tends to make the artistic spirit 
synonymous with the unmanly. When one has better thoughts 
than those one does not print those. We had never been ignorant 
of the fact that talent may be considerable even when character 
is peevish; that is a mystery which we have had to accept. It is 
a poor reward “for our philosophy that providence should appoint 
MM. de Goncourt to turn the proposition the other end up and 
insist upon it during three substantial volumes. However, that is 
no reason why we should be peevish in return ; inasmuch as certainly 
on the whole the cause is left about where it was: it is not an 
exceptionally great spirit that we have seen exposed. People of the 
profession will continue to read MM. de Goncourt, but if people of 
the profession will regret most the disagreeable things they have 
put into their apology it will not be they who will miss least the 
fine elements they have omitted from their novels. 


Henry JAMES. 
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THE IRRESPONSIBILITIES OF GENIUS. 


Firry years ago, when the worship of genius was more personal and 
less social than it is now, moral irresponsibility in certain directions 
was held to be part of its furniture, like the fine frenzy of the poet’s 
eye, and immunity for specialised shortcomings partook of the 
nature of inherited privileges. Prosaic virtues, like foresight and 
self-restraint, were good for those earth-bound folk who could not 
deliver their souls; but that superior condition of brain which 
enabled a man to seize, define, and crystallise the evanescent ideas 
and shadowy sentiments common to humanity, tossed moral obliga- 
tions to the winds, and made mincemeat of all laws save those 
enforced by Act of Parliament. Within the limits, say, of murder, 
forgery, conspiracy, or high treason, genius had the “ key of the fields” 
—and used it. The poet’s soul was no more to be vexed then than 
now; and the wreath of bays covered both the cap of liberty and the 
tonsure of consecration. What women might do with their stockings 
and back-hair, men might do with minor morals—let them go down at 
heel and freely flying, if a poem were on the desk or a picture on the 
easel. Restraints were curbs which genius did well to shake off; and 
Pegasus condescended neither to the bit nor the traces. 

Coleridge was the most striking example of this irresponsibility — 
this Pegasus disdaining to draw the family cart to market ; and he was 
upheld by the general voice in his revolt. For the musical majesty 
of Kubla Khan and the sweet embrace of Geneviéve, the world wil- 
lingly bartered all the dry little bricks of a commonplace morality, 
and thought itself the gainer by the exchange. It condoned every 
offence against its own laws committed by this large, loose-limbed 
nineteenth-century “‘ Honey-mouthed ;” and no one had the cruelty to 
censure what no one had the audacity to praise. On the other hand, 
this same world, here so indulgent and complaisant, resented Shelley’s 
unorthodoxy and Byron’s erotic divagations, and held the moral 
offences of both to be far beyond their poetic claims to forgiveness. 
For we must always remember that genius, to be privileged, must be 
successful ; and to be successful it must be in a sense harmonious to, 
and in line with, the spirit of the age. A mute Milton is essentially 
inglorious; and no one cares for the soul, however shining and 
splendid it may be, which is unable to express itself in words, forms, 
or sounds. But if it does express itself, and Milton breaks out into 
song, his lyre must be in tune with the jew’s-harp of the multitude ; 
else will he be denied his bays, his cap of liberty, and his tonsure 
alike. Grecian orthodoxy set up a loud cry when first the gods were 
VOL. XLIV. N.S. MM 
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depicted naked ; Vienna repudiates pictorial Biblical realism ; and our 
fathers disapproved of the two most illustrious iconoclasts of the 
age, who defaced the images and hacked at the Tables. 

In those days philosophic tolerance was an exotic. The world was 
not accustomed, in the first place, to that calm scientific examination 
of evidence which has taken destructive Biblical criticism out of the 
domain of passion and conjecture, and placed it in that of philology 
and philosophy; nor, in the second, to look on social and political 
arrangements as experimental rather than final—as human and ten- 
tative rather than divinely ordained. Freethought, in all its branches, 
was then held to be but the echo of Voltaire, Rousseau, the French 
Revolution, and the aggressive cannon of Napoleon Bonaparte. To 
disbelieve in the first chapter of Genesis was to be an atheist ; and to 
be an atheist was to be a devil. To make divorce possible for the 
poor and easier for the rich was to work the downfall of morality and 
to relax the marriage tie till it stretched out into promiscuity. 
“The Altar and the Throne” was a holier cry to English ears than 
“ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité ’”—-which sounded over here something 
like a witch’s prayer or the shibboleth of Satan. National animosity 
gave this intellectual intolerance increased vitality; and patriotism 
forbade a freeborn Englishman to acknowledge any good in thoughts 
which sprang from, or were shared by, a country whose men were 
slaves and wore wooden shoes, whose chief prophet had blasphemed 
Shakespere, and whose eagles had been captured at Waterloo. 
The insular mind was to the last degree parochial; and Shelley and 
Byron fell under the beadle’s staff. 

With Coleridge things were different. Coleridge wrote Aids to 
Reflection, and exalted the mystic breadth and power of the Under- 
standing as superior to the mechanical limitations of Reason. If he 
owed something to Lessing and others, the writers of his own imme- 
diate day did not fall on the source, and he took the honours due to 
absolute originality without acknowledging—perhaps without real- 
izing—the patent he had infringed. His faith saved both his soul 
and his reputation alive ; and he was as one who can go into the lions’ 
den unharmed, protected by a magic amulet which even the wild beasts 
of detraction and calumny respect. Coleridge was in his day one of 
the privileged of the sons of genius—one of the chartered libertines of 
minor morals. He dreamed and droned in the sun, and never bent his 
poetic mind to the distasteful task of a day’s work contre ceur. Ie 
took opium, got into debt, neglected his family, and complacently gave 
his children to the care of his friends—notably his hard-working, 
sweet-tempered, and praiseworthy brother-in-law, Robert Southey oi 
Keswick. Coleridge had not the faintest rag of civic virtue where- 
with to cover his economic nudity; nor could he spell the very alpha- 
bet of self-restraint or self-subjection. But he did not preach the 
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Rights of Man; nor question the mystic power of the Church; nor 
live with another man’s wife; nor uphold the lawfulness of divorce. 
Metaphysical, he was still profoundly orthodox; he wrote nothing 
like Queen Mab, nor Don Juan, and he only abandoned what we may 
eall the secular moralities. He did not deface the tables of the 
Decalogue ; and he believed all that lay between the first words of 
St. Matthew and the last of Revelations. Hence, he was easily par- 
doned for his sins against those secular moralities, by which, how- 
ever, society lives and thrives; and his genius was held as a sacred, 
if eccentric, quality, which condoned his indolence, his self-indulgence, 
his comfortable trust in ravens, and his preference for lying prone, 
dreaming in the sun, weaving sweet fancies as he lay, to sitting straight- 
backed at a desk, working so many hours for bread. But Shelley 
was pursued with a rancour which has broken out with fresh violence 
even in our own day; and Don Juan was pilloried as an obscene thing 
not to be mentioned, by the fathers of daughters who read Zola 
without winking and discuss his imitators without a blush. 





In this license given to genius the man, gud man, does not count. 
As man he may be penetrated through and through with the loftiest 
thoughts, the most exquisite sensibilities, the sweetest fancies; but if 
he does not throw these into some concrete form which the world can 
see or hear, he has no more grace allowed him than has Hodge 
tramping at the plough-tail—his sole care to drive a straight furrow, 
and the amount of bread and cheese set apart for his supper at once 
his main anxiety and his highest reward. It is neither the man nor 
yet the music which makes the privileged genius—it is both together, 
plus success. And to attain success, as has been said, the divine lyre 
must be in unison with the jew’s-harp in vogue—giving, if you will, 
fuller chords, nobler themes, a grander swell, a more subtle melody ; 
but always in unison—never striking a discord with the popular 
melodies of morality—and above all, never drowning the psalms and 
litanies intoned by the Church and believed in by the people. How 
true this is let the difference between the popularity of In Memoriam 
and Queen Mab attest. 

It is the same in practice as in theory. A popular and therefore 
successful genius finds life a wreck, wanting the connubial presence 
of a beloved person denied by the Ten Commandments and already 
anchored in a prohibited mooring-ground. The Commandments are 
defied, the mooring-ground is invaded, and the wreck is averted. 
Whereupon, in consideration of that success, the world celebrates the 
union with an epithalamium of the orthodox pattern, and crowns the 
adulteress with a chaplet of myrtle and lilies. An unsuccessfu! 
genius, or one who is altogether mute and inglorious—whose lyre 
has never been strung, or is out of tune with the key-note of the 
time—but a man whose passionate sensations and eager fancies 
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match for intensity those of that other, does precisely the same thing. 
For his share, he is turned out of his office, loaded with opprobrium, 
and rendered destitute by authority; and the world—this mean, 
slavish, sycophantish world—which honours success more than merit, 
and which has just now crowned the first woman with myrtle and 
lilies, clothes the second in the scarlet robe which makes stoning 
meritorious. For the union of the one—an epithalamium after the 
orthodox pattern ; for tat of the other—a charivari which degrades 
the love it signalizes as the convict’s brand degrades the man. A is 
allowed the “key of the fields”’ because he belongs to the sacred con- 
fraternity of popular and successful genius—because, while living in 
adultery, he has eulogised marriage, and, while defacing the tables, 
has been careful to gild over the place of the excised nor. B is 
denied his key because he has done nothing noteworthy in the way 
of artistic production ; or because he has disdained insincere disguises, 
has honestly displayed his flag, and has taken no false oaths to 
society. This difference in treatment is surely eminently unjust. 
it may not be necessary to trounce A for his irregularities, but if he 
escapes, then ought not B to suffer; and the one woman should not wear 
the chaplet if the other has to shiver in the robe. Humanity should 
be held more sacred than the individual; and if the law is too hard 
for some it should be relaxed for all who need. We ought to respect 
our ideal, and in that respect be implacable to the individual, like the 
Brutuses and Spartans of old; or, if we are merciful to the woman 
taken in adultery, and friendly with the woman of Samaria, we ought 
to be pitiful to all those whose passions are strong while their will is 
weak, and whose fire of flesh burns away the bands and bonds of 
moral control. If the overwhelming emotions, the frenzied desires 
of the poet, are to be urged as extenuating circumstances when he 
breaks the law and boldly poaches another man’s preserves, the grocer 
with a poetic temperament and the like frenzied desires may plead the 
same. What the one man suffers the other suffers too; and ship- 
wreck of a life’s happiness is always shipwreck. It is the doctrine 
of the “ corporal sufferance”’ which we are never tired of repeating 
for beetles and the like, but which we distinctly decline to apply to 
men and women, for whose individual liberation we still demand 
some special patent. But if genius is to be paralyzed, wanting that 
license ?—if the divine spark will die out, failing that fanning ?—the 
world would then be infinitely the poorer, you say ; and the world 
has need of its geniuses. Destroy partiality everywhere but here. 
Take his sceptre from the king and his strawberry-leaves from the 
duke, but leave the right of moral freedom to the genius, that he may 
be happy in his own way and sing as the outcome. It is one form 
of self-preservation, you argue—one way of benefitting ourselves by 
a process of stultification which has its hidden uses. Our poets and 
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artists are to be fed with license as so much music-producing millet 
seed, so much royal bee-bread; and where the homely sparrows 
must be restricted and kept within bounds, the sun-birds and night- 
ingales may have free access to sacred enclosures where they may eat 
their fill of the forbidden fruit. 

Perhaps modern genius has not quite such a loose tether in certain 
directions as it had in the days gone by ; and the maintenance of his 
own children, with payment of the Queen’s taxes, forms part of the 
obligations of aman of genius all the same as if he were only a grocer. 
We have shown ourselves still tender-handed with those who break 
that most brittle of the Ten Commandments, provided a modern kind 
of veil be worn and there is a well-worded formula of pretence. But 
we are stricter in the way of money, and we are righteously wrathful 
when undertakings are not adhered to and the promise of such and 
such a’ contribution is not kept. We wince when the hat comes 
round, and, rather than a cheque, we are inclined to throw in a 
lecture on political economy or the advantages of investing in the 
Post Office Savings Bank. We do not see why the ability to paint 
a picture, arrange a score, write a poem, or even a novel in three 
volumes, should exempt a man from his civic duties or commercial 
obligations; and the kitchen-chimney on fire, or the cellar-flap lefi 
unfastened and a broken leg in consequence, would have to be paid 
for by Beethoven as by Mr. Briggs. Neither would we accept the 
plea of disinclination and the lagging hour of inspiration, if we had 
subscribed to a certain periodical on the faith of such a one’s pen or 
such another’s pencil, and by default and failure were disappointed 
and defrauded. We would have a few hard things too to say of a 
Coleridge, unfettered and self-indulgent, soaring to the heights, free of 
all sordid care, while a Southey, already heavily handicapped, had to 
carry extra weight for the sake of the gaping nestlings abandoned 
by the parent sun-bird. If we do not quite idealize the mechanical 
exactness attained by Anthony Trollope, we go a long way in its 
praise ; and the theory that brain-power is much the same thing, 
whatever its special manifestation, gains ground daily. The mind is 
held to be more of a servant to the will and more obedient to, as well 
as mouldable by, habit, than it was when poetry ranked as inspiration 
and the creative faculty claimed to be a divine gift, conferring im- 
munity and carrying privileges. Morality and conformity to law, 
and at least an elementary kind of self-control, are considered neces- 
sary for the fit ordering of a civilised man’s life, as distinguished from 
that of a savage or a brute; and to write verses that will scan, and 
music which fills the mind with vague images of delight, does not 
exempt the artist from the duty of paying his taxes and keeping his 
hands off his neighbour’s wife. 

If Coleridge typifies the irresponsibility of genius in the way of 
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money and family obligations, and Southey exemplifies the modest 
but all-important virtues of industry, honour, punctuality and 
domesticity, Wordsworth stands on moral ground half-way between 
the two. Less industrious than Southey, he was not self-indulgent 
like Coleridge ; and, though he wrought according to his desire, he 
did not forget that his work was good for so much at the mint, and 
that the food of his family was in his brain and pen. He lived the 
life he most affected—in solitude, verse-making, long mountain 
rambles, home retirement, and local intellectual supremacy. But he 
did nothing base if nothing heroic, and only one questionable action 
is to be recorded against his name. He provided for the wants of 
those dependent on him, and had a quite normal aptitude for money- 
getting and money-saving ; which thrifty virtues he moreover held in 
exceptional honour, as his eulogy on the Wonderful Walker testifies. 
He did not indulge in dreams which were the mental result of opium 
or brandy ; but neither did he spend his days in arduous study nor gain 
his bread by hard and oftentimes unpleasant work. Man for man, he 
was infinitely inferior to Coleridge for personal charm and to Southey 
for general loveableness ; but mind for mind, while Christabel is em- 
balmed but not living—a classic which a man of letters must know 
but which has no meaning for a student—and the Curse of Kehama is 
as dead as the Vision of Judgment—the Ode to Duty, Laodamia, The Ex- 
cursion, Robin Hood’s Grave,and many others, are living forces in litera- 
ture and active agents in forming minds and directing thoughts. 
No one to have seen Wordsworth would have given him credit for 
the poetic faculty, nor, if things unseen are to be judged of by those 
which are external, would have supposed him on a level much higher 
than that of his fell-side associates. Dressed in his grey homespun, 
he was like some rather superior dalesman, more refined in speech and 
more profound in thought, but not much higher in breeding than his 
fellows ; a little surly in temper, and with that parochial belief in the 
iniquity of all outside his own immediate circle of sympathies which 
Carlyle had and held with so much acrimony. He and Southey were 
friends of a kind; but it was a friendship without the “innerliness” 
of true cordiality. They rarely visited each other—each luminary 
preferring to shine alone in his own hemisphere, not caring to be 
companioned, still less eclipsed. The distance between Rydal Mount 
and Greta Lodge was the excuse given for this severance ; but Dun- 
mail Raise was not such an insuperable obstacle for men who could 
walk their thirty miles a day and feel all the better for it. Had they 
cared, they might have met easily and often, to strike fire from each 
other’s flint and steel and light their own tinder with the spark. But 
they held themselves very much apart; liking better to keep their 
friendship safely preserved in ice than to set it simmering on the hob 
with the chance of boiling over. When Southey died and his brother 
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poet came over to the funeral, much ribald talk went on among the 
more censorious of our own people, of Wordsworth’s readiness to 
stand by the grave of him dead, with whom, while living, he had 
not cared to hold much personal intercourse. The epitaph, too, 
which by general request, as I heard, he laboriously wrote for the 
base of Lough’s fine monument of the Poet Laureate set up in Cros- 
thwaite church, was not considered by any means a happy effort of the 
genius which could strike such divine chords when it would; and on 
the whole, the Vale did not think so much love and honour as were due 
had been shown by the brother singer who had perhaps grudged 
as much as he had appreciated. And truly, between the Excursion 
and Thalaba there is not much doubt as to which most deserved the 
bays. 

Poor Mr. Southey’s end was tragical enough. Not long after his 
marriage en secondes noces with Caroline Bowles—the woman who, 
unconfessed to herself, had loved him for so long—-softening of the 
brain set in, and reduced his former vigorous intellect to a tangled 
mass of confused impressions, whence he vainly tried to recover clear 
and intelligent thought. As long as he was able, and long after he 
could read them, he used to sit in his study close to his books, look- 
ing at them with dim longing eyes, feeling them with uncertain wan- 
dering hands. Those darling books which represented all his pride and 
suecess—rare folios and manuscripts gathered with so much cost and 
care from all quarters of the globe—those books on which and by which 
had been founded his fame and claim to the respect of posterity—they 
were but dumb witnesses now of the former fervid intellect which 
had used them with so much ability, and compelled them to deliver up 
their treasures with so much zeal and love. Of all the pictures of 
the last days of men of note, that of Mr. Southey’s enduring passion 
for his books, when all the rest was dark and the vital meaning of 
life and literature was dead, is surely the most pathetic and the 
most characteristic. It was a sore time for all connected with him; 
and there were certain private matters, which it is not necessary to 
unearth here, that made the tragedy still more painful. It was a 
relief in more ways than one when the black-winged daughter of 
night came to release the prisoner, and the eternal elements claimed 
their own. He was already dead to all that makes the true life of a 
man; and to cease to breathe was but the putting out of the lights 
after the curtain has been rung down. Even the wife who loved 
him, and whose marriage had been the tardy fulfilment of such long 
devotion, could scarcely wish the longer survival of his real self— 
the longer continuance of this ghastly simulacrum of life. Her 
happiness was already dead—why shrink from closing the tomb ? 

In this she was different from Tom Moore’s wife, that outwardly 
patient but inwardly chafing Bessy, whom he neglected in deed and 
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soothed by words, but whose hour came when that of the world had 
passed. Moore, too, was one of those who believed in the right of 
genius to enlarge the borders and kick over the traces at its pleasure. 
He maintained the doctrine of irresponsibility in action if not by 
formal profession; and took care that no sordid considerations of 
official duties, nor fettering shackles of home ties, should vex his poetic 
soul or shorten his moral tether. He did what he liked to do, and 
he declined to do what he did not like; and he managed to escape 
opposition to the one and censure for the other. While the sun 
shone he was the marital butterfly, sporting in the free blue air, 
while his mate was labouring on a leaf over those eggs which had to 
be provided for. His resting-place was on every rose that “ opened 
her bosom’s glowing veil” to him and the nightingale, and as 
rarely as possible on the home cabbage, with the mother of the eggs 
and little maggots. He was more at his ease anywhere than with 
wife and children, and he left them on the very smallest provocation— 
too happy to escape. But he wrote long letters and frequent; poor 
Bessy being mainly useful as a kind of sympathetic chorus to whom 
he partially confided the story of his triumphs, and who gave him 
back indulgence and consideration in return for those not quite 
exhaustive confessions. Meanwhile, she sat behind the close-drawn 
curtains of home and waited—watching the slow passing of the days 
and biding her time ; like a hunter stalking the years for her quarry, 
und knowing that she would come up with them in the end. So she 
did. His powers failed ; the world passed him by; _ his loves forgot 
him ; his special roses had faded, and some were shattered ; and the 
music which had charmed so many was as dead as that which lies in 
a broken lyre. Then she was happy, and Time gave her her desire. 
“‘ Now I have him to himself,” she said, when he was a still courtly, 
still caressing and flattering, but childish and imbecile old man, given 
over to her sole care. The lifelong jealousy of the loving silent 
woman was at last appeased; and the grim patience with which she 
had watched and waited was rewarded. Better to her was this 
dimmed and plumeless wreck of all that former vagrant brilliancy, 
now in her own keeping, than the man as he had been, courted, 
sweet, seductive, popular—and shared with a dozen others. When 
he died, a mere wreck and shell as he was, mindless and decayed, 
she mourned him in the same intense way—as mothers mourn 
their idiot children for whom they have more tenderness than 
for the strong and capable. She drew down the blinds and let no 
light enter the room where her love had idealised that breathing 
clod and vitalised that living corpse. She could not bear to look on 
anything that he had loved. The sun, the grass, the flowers—the 
birds, nature, and music—all were forbidden to her, because all were 
associated with him; and her own last days were even sadder than 
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his had been. He at least had had the divine affluence of love about 
him; but she died in solitude, as she had lived—her dry and lonely 
path uncheered by any of that passionate affection which she had 
lavished so generously on others. 

In looking back over the lives of these four men it seems hard to 
say that the moral irresponsibility which the first and last claimed 
and acted on was redeemed or justified by results. If a doubt lies on 
either side it is on Coleridge’s, whose work was of a higher quality all 
through than Moore’s—outside those Jrish Melodies which will live in 
the heart of a whole nation when all the rest is forgotten. But perhaps 
it would have been better for the world at large had there been two 
worthy citizens and exemplary fathers of families—even if the sweet 
music of Christabel had been for ever mute and the glittering gems 
of Lalla Rookh had never been polished—than that two prominent 
examples of undutifulness and inconstancy should have been given 
for the imitation of weak brethren, surrounded as they are by the 
halo which excuses the irresponsibilities, on the plea of the exigencies, 
of genius. The unselfishness and cheerful industry of Southey’s life, 
and the severe purity of Wordsworth’s, remain on the contrary pos- 
sessions of great value for all time; and the sweet savour of noble 
deeds and a high-toned morality survives the actual existence, gives an 
additional glory to fame, and makes the memory immortal by respect. 

All writers, however, in those days, were not these erratic and 
irresponsible geniuses—these glorious sons of Apollo who gave their 
right hand to Bacchus and their left to Venus, and let chance take 
care of the purse and the street-door. Some of the second rank, 
whose names are almost forgotten, but who helped to stock the 
libraries and keep the ball spinning, were honest workers, like the 
two Trollopes in our own times, doing what they had to do with self- 
mastery and loyalty to their obligations. They enjoyed their lives 
as men, but did not claim extra privileges because they were authors ; 
they took pride in their métier, as good workmen always do, but 
they did not vapour about the divine afflatus, nor talk rubbish about 
the supremacy of the imagination over all other intellectual qualities, 
nor make the writing of novels or poems an excuse for libertinage and 
chronic indebtedness. It is a pity these men should be so cruelly 
forgotten—washed out of the Great Book as if they had never been. 
But reputations are like other things—only the fittest survive, and 
the term of vitality varies in each. Thomas Colley Grattan, for 
instance, has fallen through the meshes of popularity into the limbo 
of oblivion, and his /Zeiress of Bruges lies on the upper shelves as un- 
disturbed as the Children of the Abbey. But he was a popular 
author in his day; and, what is more to the purpose, he was a good 
father of a family, who believed in the bit and bridle for unruly 
desires, in giving his children a solid education and setting them fairly 
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out in the world. He was a good citizen as well; and held to the 
duty of a man’s honest gaining of his bread, whether by shot and 
sword or by pen and paper. So again was Alaric A. Watts. There 
was no more of the license of genius about him than there was about 
Grattan ; and neither thought the creative faculty exempted him from 
the moral restraints laid on other men. 

Harrison Ainsworth was in some things more after the other 
pattern. Handsome, with his air of beau sabreur, his head covered 
with ringlets like a youthful Jove, his pronounced love for all the 
good things of life, he did not confine himself to the bare bones 
of the great larder, but helped himself pretty freely to the cakes 
and ale, the ripe fruit and the early vegetables. All the same, though 
pleasure-loving he was industrious, and gave himself no airs of pecu- 
liar merit, such as exonerated him from the duty of paying his present 
bills and saving for the future. His Sunday dinners at Kensal Green 
were social features in their day, and his company was the choicest 
of its kind. Delicate and dainty Louisa Costello, Lady Blessington, 
Lady Morgan, Mrs. Grey, Miss Pardoe, Miss Mitford, Mary Howitt, 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall, and Agnes Strickland were the prominent lady 
writers of the time, and some of them were among his favourite 
guests. So were others, in nowise remarkable for wit or reputation— 
but perhaps in a sense more grateful to the host who walked on in 
his own way and merely laughed when others whispered. He thought 
his own private affairs belonged to himself, not to the world at large, 
and he recognised no right of an extraneous finger to mix itself up 
with his home pie. No one knew how much was true and how much 
was false of the gossip that eddied round his name. In any case he 
betrayed no confidence and created no scandal. And he worked to the 
last to the best of his power, and never sent the hat round, asking the 
self-denying to fill up from their savings the holes made in his 
finances by his own self-indulgence. Robert Bell, too, was an honest 
worker, with full integrity of life and purpose ; and Douglas Jerrold, 
with his staccato style and effervescent cynicism, kept the family pot- 
au-feu well supplied free of aid from without. So did Marryat ; and, 
so far as I know, Lever. But it is risky to speak of people not per- 
sonally known. 

In those days Bulwer and Disraeli were the most noted of all the 
men who wrote novels; but the former took the lead. Despite certain 
affectations of style which would not be endured now, the artistic 
construction and delicate workmanship of his books, the gorgeousness 
of his language—if too gaudy and glittering for perfect taste—and the 
beauty of his presentations, atoned for all defects. Whether he sailed 
near the wind in morality, or spelt his adjectives with capitals— 
talked high-falutin’ about the Beautiful, and lost the essence while 
discussing the elements of the True—he drew such lovely pictures, 
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designed such fascinating characters, and was altogether such a past- 
master of his craft, that critics agreed to applaud even while they 
smiled; and Mrs. Grundy shut her eyes to those excursions into the 
open which could not be denied yet were best not discussed. He 
was rather a tight hand with the publishers, and in money matters, 
at all events, made no demand for license extra to the multitude on 
the score of genius and its recognised irresponsibilties. If it is risky 
to speak of persons unknown, so is it to affiliate anecdotes. For 
instance, that one about the “ brilliant flashes of silence ” which in my 
youth I heard was said by Charles Lamb of Coleridge, is now given as 
descriptive of Macaulay. So perhaps these two sayings, in my time 
ascribed to Bulwer, may now find another father. But I was told that 
it was the author of Pe/ham who, one day going into the well-known 
house in Conduit Street said to a gentleman standing there as one of 
the principals : “ Sir, I do not know either of you by sight ; but if you 
are Saunders, then d—— Ottley; and if you are Ottley, then d 
Saunders.” The other epigram attributed to him is that sharp and 
caustic variant, ‘‘ Now Barabbas was a publisher.” To Sidney Smith, 
I believe, belongs the toast proposed to Napoleon Bonaparte for his 
meritorious deed in having once shot a publisher. When I first saw 
Bulwer he was still young, handsome, well got up, and in the thick 
of his domestic troubles as well as in the full swing of his literary 
triumphs. It was just about the time when the Routledges, then a 
young firm, had done a spirited thing in buying, for a certain number 
of years, the copyright of all his then published works. This had 
pleased him greatly; for he never concealed that he liked money. He 
used to say that he had the blood of Elwes in him; though I do 
not know how he made out the relationship, or if it was only a 
laughing way of acknowledging his failing. Never gay nor jocund 
—too intense indeed and too sensitive for the mere sparkle of high 
spirits—there was something inexpressibly charming in his manner, 
which was at once grave and tender, courtly and considerate. The last 
time I saw him was at Knebworth, when he had drunk the cup of life 
to the dregs, and of all that clear and sparkling wine only the thick 
and turbid lees were left. Alone, deaf, in ill-health, his power of 
working diminished and his enjoyment with his work, he was waiting 
on the inevitable end. But he was always kind and dignified ; always 
the courtly and considerate gentleman of his best days; and the fate 
he could not avert he knew how to accept like a man of courage and 
a philosopher. 

Disraeli again made no claim on the indulgence of moralists on 
account of erotic divagations or pecuniary extravagances. His fidelity 
to his wife was one of the well-known facts of his life; and though 
he appreciated money he neither hoarded it like a miser nor spent it 
like a prodigal. It has always seemed to me that the finest trait in 
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Disraeli’s character was the unfailing and grateful constancy with 
which he stuck to his elderly wife, and made his life blessed through 
her love. That love was absorbing, overwhelming; and if shown 
and confessed with more naiveté than reserve, it was beautiful and 
almost pathetic from its sincerity. She was the spring-board whence 
he took his higher leap. Her fortune saved his energies and enabled 
him to concentrate his activities. ‘I shall live to see my Dizzy 
Prime Minister,” she said to me, as she said to many others. And in 
a certain sense she was the cause why her own prophecy was fulfilled. 
At one time of my life she used to come and drive me out in the 
morning; but when I was writing for the Morning Chronicle I had 
to decline her visits, as she took up too much of the working-time of 
the day. I remember to this hour some of her dresses—notably a 
soiled white satin trimmed with black lace. She made her evening 
gowns do duty for the morning, and attained a very fair likeness to 
someone dressed out of a rag-shop. So far, then, Disraeli is a witness on 
the right side; for he is an instance of how undoubted genius can 
exist with self-restraint, a modest morality and practical common- 
sense in business matters; and how unnecessary it is to plead 
irresponsibility as one of the inherent circumstances in the creative 
faculty—a right bestowed by nature and confirmed by superiority. 

Dear old Mr. Landor had not much knowledge of the value of 
money—witness the “ pie” he made of his finances over Llanthony ; 
and his famous order to the bookbinder when he sent up twelve hun- 
dred volumes to be bound in Russia leather, with the result of a bill 
for £600. Of course Leigh Hunt’s name stands even beyond 
Coleridge’s in the scale of financial disorder; but perhaps a few 
secrets could be told here, of which the world at large has never 
heard, but which, were they told, would alter the angle and change 
the text. Trollope, Dickens, Thackeray, were all men who knew 
what was expected of them as ratepayers, and did not flourish off into 
eccentric arithmetic, but made their pile while their lode lasted, and 
remembered the saying about rainy days and timely provisions. 

As a rule artists—this including the whole creative body of 
workers en bloc—make the grand mistake of treating a precarious 
income as if it were capitalised. ‘There is more where that came 
from,” they think ; and the bank of the brain is, for the present at 
least, unlimited. Old age creeps on and no provision has been made. 
The facile fancy fails; the fertile imagination runs dry; the 
vigorous power contracts; and with a more fastidious taste comes a 
slower hand and slackened fire. Then the funds fall off; but it is 
hard to give up the old home of so many years and the cherished 
habits of a lifetime! The gifts of brother-artists, made in the hey- 
day of success, look old and worn and faded like the owners; taken 
from the places for which they were designed and where they have 
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apparently grown, they lose half their value and all their beauty. 
The fashion, too, has passed. That water-colour, which in its day 
was worth say fifty pounds, would not now fetch as many shillings. 
That celebrated statuette is a souvenir precious to sentiment, but to 
nothing else more material. The presentation copies of Keepsakes 
and Books of Beauty have not even the charm of scarceness; and the 
album, wherein Moore has written his name and Chalons has 
sketched a head, Stansfield dashed out a ship and Sir Edwin sketched 
in a dog, and whereto Campbell and Rogers and Leigh Hunt have 
each contributed a stanza, would not give more than a month’s 


provisions if put up to public sale at Christie’s. Intrinsic and 


enduring value is as rare as that which is fugitive and conditional is 
common; and the artist’s treasures, which have not only been loved 
as household gods, but also believed in as safe investments—“ stock- 
ings” at all times available—become by long-keeping, like thinned 
wine or thickened oil, practically unmarketable, because beyond their 
day and behind the fashion. A sale of all held most dear but staves 
off for a moment the dread and inevitable time. Even in those 
meagre lodgings to which the poor old unharvesting genius is 
perforce banished, the rent must be paid and food must be had; but 
where is the money to come from? There is no public for his work ; 
and he has made no provision for the time of enforced sterility. He 
lived as if the day had no evening, the summer no winter; and now 
he has to come on the remnant of those friends who have still clung 
to him. Because he has been a genius, he must sink into being 
a pauper. Ile dies, as one of our once most courted and most 
fashionable authoresses died, not a generation ago, in a miserable 
garret, where he is kept by charity from starvation ; and he is held 
excused for his improvidence because he wrote books or painted 
pictures, or was an actor or a musician. So, too, if he leaves un- 
provided for a family, which after affluence comes down to penury— 
with the hat sent round for the widow and orphans. 

More than an excuse is to be made for, boundless sympathy is due to, 
the man struck down in the full meridian of his working powers, be- 
fore he has had time to save. The first years of any profession are 
for the most part toilsome and unproductive. Few men leap at one 
spring into either fame, or fame’s solid equivalent—money. The 
husbandman of art or literature has to sow the seed, like his proto- 
type at the plough-tail, before he can expect to garner and lay by. 
Illness and disablement, brought on perhaps by overwork and the 
hard pinch of the bygone years, come into another category alto- 
gether ; and the need resulting has to be met generously and with- 
out girding. For one who has wrought his best and has not had 
time to make his pile, friends must give of their store and the State 
must undertake part of his maintenance, The sternest political 
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economist would scarcely object to that; unless, indeed, he would 
carry out to its letter the decree that those who do not work shall not 
eat. But there are not many of these rigid red-tapeists ; and mean- 
while the world demands a softer rule and a more extended border, 
What the union is to the very poor, and the various benefit socicties 
are to the private almshouses and the like, so is that yearly grant of 
twelve hundred pounds made by the State to the disabled brain- 
workers or their representatives. Not that all the recipients of this 
yearly fund are disabled. Yet that twelve hundred a year is not 
like the widow’s cruse of oil: it is a fixed sum, whereof, if one 
has his share, another can have nothing. And what some wealthy 
paupers receive, the poor and wretched and hard-worked must go 
without. Miss Martineau was bold and brave and high-spirited 
enough to refuse the subvention offered to her. While she could 
work and support herself, it should never be said of her that she 
had declined to charity and suffered her name to be inscribed on the 
list of the pauperized. Her refusal counts as among the noblest 
things of her independent life ; and the pride which lies in the senti- 
ment of working for one’s own hand, unhelped and unsubdued, never 
had a better exponent. In the midst of the improvidence on the on 
hand, and of that unwholesome truckling for money on the other, 
Miss Martineau’s example stands out as pure and clear as a snow- 
mountain rising above a low-lying steaming swamp. The only pity 
is that it is so uncommon—and that so many men and women should 
be found willing to accept for their marginal superfluities money 
which is wanted by others for their vital necessities. 

There is no good reason why genius should claim an irresponsi- 
bility not granted to any other set of men. Why should the creative 
faculty preclude the arithmetic and fine thoughts obscure comimon- 
sense? I cannot see why those who write books, paint pictures, act 
Shakespere, or play the piano or the violin, should be regarded as 
differently conditioned from those who diagnose obscure diseases ; dis- 
cover apposite remedies ; master the difficulties of an intricate lawsuit ; 
compel a scientific hypothesis to deliver up its proofs; and foresce by 
logical deduction, stretching as far as the gift of prophecy, the prac- 
tical and economic results of political movements. Why should the 
artist claim exemptions not granted to these others? These others 
use their brains all day long and every day, and have their faculties 
within call and under serviceable control; but the man of geniu: 
waits on his hours of inspiration, and, while waiting, lets the day 
pass by in dreaming idleness, free from the duties and restraints 
shackling the meaner crowd. For him love must be as free as life; 
and the marriage tie is made by his desires and sanctioned by thei 
intensity. What is concubinage with others, calling forth the con- 
demnation of society, is with him a permitted and even a glorious 
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union, which prelates and judges sanction by their presence. The 
tramp’s desertion of his wife and family, whereby these last come to 
the workhouse, is met by the magistrate with hard words and impri- 
sonment. The subscription got up for the widow and orphans of an 
artist, guelconque, whose income touched two thousand a year, is gene- 
rously responded to by the provident and hardworking with less than 
half that sum for their yearly needs. No dire experience of debt 
and poverty makes these soaring sunbirds careful citizens, or teaches 
them the self-control so necessary for the groundlings. That French 
actress who was found literally starving, after having squandered a 
princely revenue in extravagant ostentation, and who spent on one 
supper the whole of the funds subscribed in haste for a week’s main- 
tenance, is the true type of the class. So, indeed, are the Cora Pearls 
of the world—the women who ruin millionaires and die beggars. 
Genius would scarcely like to be associated with these last as all of 
the same class together; yet the irresponsibility possessing both is 
alike in each, and the quality is identical if the presentation is 
different. 

A word is to be said for the wholesome grandeur, the poetry even 
of what are now ranked as humdrum virtues, good for grocers but un- 
necessary for geniuses. In old heroic times the poet was a general, 
the artist a statesman, and the best creator was also the best adminis- 
trator. Those effeminate, sickly, languid youths, who now sing a little, 
and paint a little, and write weak poems and novels whereof a half 
mystic and wholly denaturalised concupiscence is the motif, did not 
exist in the days when A‘schylus fought at Marathon, and Rubens 
went as a special ambassador from Spain to England. A man, to be 
of value then, was what we call now an all-round man, and the 
highest genius compelled the highest virtues. The worship of 
lilies had not begun, and that of true manliness had not gone out. 


Now, by the subdivision of offices, we have come to the partition of 


faculties. The creator is no longer the administrator ; and virtue has 
degenerated into morality. For virtue was originally different from 
morality, though we have run the two into one and made them 
synonymous. Virtue meant all those large strong masculine qualities 
which make men worthy of respect and capable of governing ; quali- 
ties such as justice, courage, steadfastness, truth, magnanimity, self- 
respect, honour, and the like. Now it means for the most part 
chastity only—the central sun, where all the rest are minor stars of 
not much account so long as this is clear. And chastity is essentially 
& woman’s virtue, and the one most insisted on in an artificial state 
of society, where child-bearing is a hindrance to pleasure and an 
obstacle to ambition. Thus it has come about that the old ideal of 
masculine virtue has fallen into disrepute, while morality has become 
hypersensitive for the one part and over-indulgent for the other. 
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The individual finds favour even while the principle is condemned; 
and irresponsibility has its apologists because a special genius has its 
worshippers. But there are limits and conditions. Georges Sand 
was Rahab; but George Eliot was a Mary who had never been even 
a Magdalene. What was profligacy in the one was sanctification in 
the other, because of the discord and the unison between the two 


lyres and the jew’s-harp of the period—because Georges Sand wrote 
Indiana and George Eliot Romola. Quite modern society, however, 
has gone far beyond either ; and while this woman who has endorsed 
her own marriage-license and lives honestly with her one lover is 
vigorously excluded, that who has had no marriage-license at all, but 


has roamed at will like a squirrel in the tree-tops, is courted and 
caressed. The popularity of the person creates extenuating circum- 
stances which weaken the code from alpha to omega; and we have 
lost that inflexible sense of justice which no individualism could 
deflect, characteristic of more masculine days, when he who saved the 
battle by his disobedience was crowned for his victory and put to death 
for his insubordination. 

It is to be regretted that genius, which ought to contain in itself 
all the highest virtues, has been suffered to ‘slop over” 
effeminacy and irresponsibility. Thoughts too high for ordinary 


into moral 


minds to follow, uttered by men whose actions fall below the not 
very unattainable standard of commonplace honour and integrity— 
splendour of imagery and deep solemnity of reflection companioned 
by the pecuniary ruin of confiding tradesmen and the abandonment 
of all domestic obligations—panegyrics on morality and the practice 
of adultery—the comfortable belief in the vagrancy, the irregularity 
of inspiration, which excuses idleness and sanctifies self-indulgence— 
all these lapses have come about since we abandoned the masculine 
ideal of virtue for the feminine substitute of morality, and took indi- 
vidualism in place of law. We have done the world no good by our 
weakness. The general is greater than the particular ; laws should 
be flexible for the needs of all, or inflexible for any; and justice 
should be evenhanded—not with a sword in her right hand, and a 
crown in her left. Mercy to one and not to another is caprice here 
and tyranny there; and among the inalienable Rights of Man is that 
of a grand, solemn, and undeviating impartiality. 
Kk. Lynn Linton. 
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Reavers of that excellent and most useful author, Mr. Karl Bae- 
deker, will remember the stress which he lays on that important 
Italian proverb, ‘Chi va piano, va sano, chi va sano, va lontano.” 
What he tenders as advice to mountaineers may be applied with 
equal force to artists. A better example of obedience to the proverb, 
and of consequent success, could scarcely be named than the composer 
under consideration. His career has been one of hard work and of 
few opportunities ; nor have the difficulties in his path been lessened 
by the fact that not one of the powers that preside over the 
discovery and encouragement of rising composers has given him 
a helping hand. The greatest of modern musical critics, Robert 
Schumann, used his opportunities mainly for the purpose of seeing 
what was good and new in contemporary work. The principal portion 
of the musical press in England, instead of seeking for merit, more 
often hunts for faults, and not infrequently manufactures them for 
the pleasure of descanting on the dark side of the picture. A strong 
feeling for national music, which has come to a head during recent 
years, might have been expected to produce at all events one good 
result, the encouragement of those native composers who endeavour 
to work on the highest lines and to place this country in the run- 
ning with the more earnest Continental schools. Unfortunately this is 
not the case. Any writer who is bold enough to take a higher flight 
than the royalty ballad and the comic opera finds that an utter 
lack of appreciation, to use the mildest term, is the only recompense 
of his laudable endeavour; and unless he be strong-minded enough 
to rate criticism at its proper value, not only in theory but in 
practice, discouragement and failure are the inevitable result. 
However, the outcome of this deplorable battle of author and critic is 
probably, in all branches of creative work, the survival of the fittest. 
A man, conscious of his power and reliant on his own abilities, will 
be spurred on by the very fact that his efforts are not appreciated at 
their proper value. Moreover, one who has the discrimination to 
separate the chaff from the grain in the judgment of his critics, will 
gain some profit for himself, even where such a gratuitous advantage 
was not intended. Such men produce the work which is noblest in 
the annals of a country; and unless human judgment is unusually 
erring in this instance, Mr. Parry is such a man. 

Now that his new oratorio has made its mark, contemporary 
criticism will perchance begin to see that the blunder is not in his 
having the temerity to write music, but in the valuation of his pre 
vious works. Mere dismissal of them as the sowing of wild oats, and 
such like similes, easy to write and to print but hard to substantiate, 
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will not suffice to keep these works from the consideration of musi- 
cians; and, it may be at once admitted that they are of a character 
not to be easily grasped and treated in an ephemeral criticism on 
the basis of a single hearing. Mr. Parry has not gone to seek for 
popularity, and popularity, unlike the proverbial mountain in its 
relations with Mahomet, will have to come to him. If the present 
generation does not take the step, it is the loss of the present 
generation. Regarding his latest work glib compliments are made 
to him about his condescension in coming down from the heights 
of transcendentalism to the comprehension of ordinary men. A 
little more thought on the way in which an artist works out his 
own development, and a little more knowledge of Mr. Parry’s pre- 
vious creations, would demonstrate that there is no such condescension, 
but merely the natural sequence of events. Richness of ideas involves 
complexity of treatment until the mind is sufficiently schooled by ex- 
perience to turn complexity into simplicity, as Mozart eventually did. 
The boundaries are narrow at first, and the ideas cramped for room; 
the enlargement of them gives the ideas space to move. It would 
seem that ordinary English criticism, which so lightly sneers at tran- 
scendentalism, and applauds simplicity, would prefer poverty of ideas 
while the mind was undeveloped, and expect richness of ideas when 
it was grown. This is to expect an infant monkey of some imitative 
ability to grow into a Talma. It was in the ability to discern rich- 
ness of ideas when still confined in narrow limits, that Schumann 
established his claim to critical power of the first rank. It is the 
lack of this ability that unfortunately renders so much of contem- 
porary professional criticism worthless from an artist’s point of 
view. Another tendency even more dangerous to the young 
writer is the stereotyped habit of accusing him of plagiarism at 
the outset of his career. By plagiarism is meant, not, as we 
were brought up to think, deliberate literary stealing, but imita- 
tion, generally unconscious, of composers who have preceded 
him. What can be more mischievous than such a charge as this? 
Not one great composer, not one great sculptor or painter, has ever 
brought the world to his feet, who has not laid his foundations on 
the work already done by the best of his predecessors. The laws of 
evolution are as true in music as in the other arts ; composers do not, 
as a rule, spring ready-made out of the head of Jupiter; if they do, 
it is because they have already absorbed what is best in Jupiter's 
brains. Bach without Schiitz and Remhen, Beethoven without 
Haydn and Mozart, Wagner without Gluck and Weber — the 
instances are countless and incontrovertible— would have been 
impossibilities. Moreover, it can only be by continuous acquaintance 
with and study of a contemporary master that it is possible to trace 
and identify his individuality—his power, that is, of treating and 
developing in his own method the legacies which his predecessors 
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have left him. A young composer who showed in his music no 
signs of his acquaintance with composers of the past would certainly 
leave no personality for his heirs. He would be an unhealthy be- 
cause an unnatural phenomenon. But of the healthy kind of pla- 
giarism, which is the best proof of genuine individuality, Mr. Parry’s 
oratorio is an admirable example. To any one sufficiently acquainted 
with his earlier work, his hand is obvious in every page; but 
it is equally easy to see that he did not set to work upon an 
oratorio without absorbing what was best in the masters who had 
preceded him. Not the least remarkable feature in the work is 
its distinctly English, national atmosphere, which gives it a value 
to this country far greater than the present generation need be 
expected to admit. It is easy to see the legitimate influence (not 
plagiarism, messieurs les censeurs) of Boyce, as for instance in the 
alla capella passage, “ Jerusalem, that was queen of the nations, is 
brought low ;” and of S. 8S. Wesley in the soprano solo, “ Though 
into the valley of the shadow of death.” It adds to our interest in 
the local development of an English school to see the work of Wesley, 
despite his cramped opportunities and his comparatively narrow 
experience, bearing fruit in a composer of the first rank in the 
generation following : a sufficient proof, if proof were needed, that 
even in its least assertive days our national taste in music was alive 
and not permanently or deeply injured by foreign influence. Nor is 
itonly in the oratorio under consideration that Mr. Parry shows the 
results of Wesley’s influence. In his choral setting of Milton’s ode, 
“Blest pair of syrens,” it is still more apparent, although the ability 
is greater, and the workmanship finer than his predecessor could 
have manifested. Having reaped the fruits, then, of his experience 
in the best schools of English and foreign work, Mr. Parry now pre- 
sents us with an example of the highest form of musical composition. 

In approaching its consideration, the first point to be noted is that 
it is dramatically, poetically, and musically the work of one hand. 
The libretto has obviously grown up almost side by side with the music 
to which it is wedded. This singleness of authorship is not in this 
instance accompanied by its usual drawbacks. Too often, when a com- 
poser is his own librettist, his divided interest is destructive of his cool 
judgment. The librettist is no critic of the composer’s flights, and 
the composer is too tender and self-complacent to apply the scissors 
to the librettist’s work, and the consequence is not infrequently a 
lack of balance and of compression in the treatment. Mr. Parry is 
obviously a severe critic of himself, and the result is a book which, 
whatever its other shortcomings, cannot be charged with undue 
lengthening in its dramatic portions. The story is interesting in 
itself and pithy in its treatment, involving several opportunities for 
purely lyrical handling without any marked strain upon the dramatic 
situations, Moreover, by ingenious and deft management, the 
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purely reflective element, which is at times so disturbing and irrele- 
vant in oratorio books, is worked into the general scenario without 
checking the action. The language is partly from the Bible, partly 
in prose which so nearly resembles Biblical English that it would tax 
many a theologian’s perceptive power to decide where the Bible 
leaves off and Mr. Parry begins, his direct and simple but 
thoroughly musical verse. The “ Ballad of the Children of Israel,” 
which the Queen-mother sings to her children, is in itself a child’s 
poem of no ordinary merit, and sums up the early Israelitish history 
in four verses which would do credit to Mrs. Alexander at her best. 

The story upon which the book of words is based is comparatively 
simple but highly dramatic. The priests of Moloch demand as a 
sacrifice the children of King Manasseh, who weakly yields them 
in an access of fanaticism. Nemesis comes in the form of the 
Assyrians, who sack Jerusalem and carry the king into captivity. 
One figure of hope remains: that of Judith, who alone has the 
courage to stand between the children and their immolators, but 
without success. Manasseh repents and returns from bondage to 
Jerusalem, now shattered and defenceless. The Assyrians once more 
beset the city, and demand its surrender unlessit conforms to the 
worship of their deities. Judith rescues it by her well-known 
exploit, and the enemy, now without a leader, is put to flight. The 
central psychological figure in this story is of course Manasseh, a 
weak character, but from that very fact giving the impetus to the 
action. His personality is no doubt unsympathetic, but he is, as far 
as can be in the story, the villain of the piece; not, however, an 
irreclaimable villain. Therein lies the interest of the drama. He 
is beset by two forces, the one evil in the form of fanaticism, the 
other good in the form of Judith. His weak submission to the 
former brings the catastrophe in the first act; his repentance and 
reliance upon Judith brings the rescue in the second. The fact that 
Judith represents the embodiment of heroism and rectitude appears 
at first sight to make her the central figure of the action, but it is 
only her character and sentiments which produce this effect ; in 
order to appreciate the construction of the story we must take 
Manasseh as the corner-stone of the building. The first and 
most obvious omission from the tale of characters is that of Holo- 
fernes. The scene, in which Zolaism would have revelled, and 
which the librettist of Hérodiade would, no doubt, have made 
the turning-point in the drama, is omitted altogether; not 80, 
however, the sensation of its taking place. Mr. Parry rightly 
avoids the slaughter, coram populo, and is thus faithful to the 
best traditions of Greek art. He places the scene on the walls of 
Jerusalem, on which the watchmen are awaiting Judith’s return. The 
music is calm, and the picture of a moonlit landscape complete ; but 
the suggestion of the deed is the more subtle and striking by the 
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very contrast. A parallel might be found in the last act of Carmen, 
where Don José stabs his mistress outside the arena, to the strains, 
not of the tragedy without, but of the noisy revelry within. 
When Judith arrives with the gory trophy in her hands, amid the 
growing excitement of the Jews, and shouts her triumph from out- 
side the walls, the effect is tenfold enhanced by the omission of a 
realistic episode revolting in itself and foreign to the healthier tra- 
ditions of oratorio. It has been said that Mr. Parry has shown that 
courage which is the better part of valour in running away from this 
scene, and that the story of Judith without Holofernes is that of 
Hamlet with the omission of the Prince of Denmark. It may well be 
answered that Holofernes is in no sense the central figure, but only 
a unit in the forces of evil, the parallel of Hamlet being, therefore, 
no parallel at all. A song of triumph for Manasseh which follows this 
scene has been with equal thoughtlessness described as unnecessary 
and redundant, although to anyone who reads the book with moderate 
care it will be obvious that it is dramatically necessary, for it tells 
the tale of Judith’s exploit, which has been omitted in action, and 
without it the story would therefore be incomplete. 

The fact that most of the audience are acquainted with the exploit 
of Judith does not justify the dramatist in omitting its descrip- 
tion when he is prevented from portraying the scene itself. We 
may expect, therefore, that in the interests of the sequence of the 
drama Mr. Parry will class the suggestion to omit this song amongst 
the chaff and not the grain of criticism. It will be seen that the 
story has all the elements which go to awake interest and retain it, 
save the one weak point, the vacillating and unsympathetic central 
figure. In this respect, however, the author is in good company. If 
Manasseh has not the philosophy or dialectic of Faust, he at any 
rate does not bind himself so closely to the devil. 

From the consideration of the story as a whole we may now turn 
to its scenic treatment and its musical illustration. The first scene, 
entitled *‘ Moloch,”’ at once lands us in the centre of the action. The 
people are worshipping the idol in mingled accents of the deepest 
gloom and the wildest fanaticism, even praising it for destroying the 
children of the land. Manasseh proclaims that a yet higher sacrifice 
than any which has been made is needed to avert the wrath of 
Moloch. The high priest in return demands the children of the 
king himself. ‘The multitude acclaim him as an especially honoured 
worshipper ; the king is stunned and horror-stzicken, but is forced by 
the commands of the priests and the tumult of the people to acquiesce 
silently to the sacrifice. The musical treatment of this stirring 
scene is highly picturesque and varied. Mr. Parry’s strong point is 
a mastery of fugue, and the phrase which permeates the worship of 
Moloch is thoroughly suitable to the sombre colouring of the situa- 
tion. The choral writing is both new and effective. The voices are 
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used with great independence and the utterances of the priest are most 
characteristic. A notable instance is the undercurrent of persistent 
force with which they accompany in unison the laments of the king 
for his children’s approaching fate. The scene terminates with a 
masterly fugue, which is musically interesting as well as technically 
powerful. At its climax a short pause occurs, the high priest pro- 
nounces the final doom of the children, and the chorus break into a 
shout of triumph. The construction of this short ending on a re- 
curring bass of two bars is most ingenious, and recalls slightly a 
similar effect in the march of the first act of Schumann’s Genorev, 
The effect in both instances is equally striking and legitimate : 
it adds to the general feeling of dramatic persistence which per- 
meates the movement. 

The next scene is a strong contrast to its predecessor. ‘The 
characters before us are the Queen-mother Meshullemeth and the 
two doomed children, all as yet unconscious of the fate at hand. 
The whole is quiet and peaceful in the extreme; the ballad sung 
by the mother to which allusion is made above is a model of sim- 
plicity and charm. This short episode closes with a brief prayer for 
the three voices, the composition of which shows a slight falling off 
from the previous standard of originality. The calm is broken in 
upon by the entry of the priests of Moloch, persistent and gloomy as 
before, who demand the presence of the children by order of the King. 
A singularly touching point is made, where the child pleads against 
its mother’s suspicions and avers its belief in its father’s care. The 
Moloch theme rises to a quasi-climax, as the children are led off and 
the footfall of the priests dies away. The situation is one of almost 
excessive horror, but it is rescued by the introduction of the heroine, 
Judith, who exhorts the Queen to faith and hope. In this most 
impressive solo the composer has surprisingly succeeded in riveting 
the interest. The'situation is against him, for the centre of the story 
is again removed to the worship of Moloch. Moreover, although 
Mr. Parry has distinguished both the idolators and the children 
by a characteristic delineation which makes them unmistakeuable, 
it does not appear at first sight that he has been equally definite 
with the figure of Judith. Musically, melodiously, and construc- 
tively interesting as it is, this song does not suggest the mixture ol 
masculine force with feminine grace which distinguishes her 
personality. It may be that the composer has intended to develop 
her character with the course of the story, but the story is too short 
for such subtlety, and the feeling of the dramatic listener is as yet 
unsatisfied. Her later utterances are drawn in far more deep 
and strong lines, and produce a correspondingly sharper outline and 
clearer expression. In the following scene of the sacrifice, Mr. 
Parry has been graphic without excess of realism, and graceful 
without suggestion of staginess. In the dances round the victims 
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he has not yielded to the fascinations of the ballet, and recalls rather 
the Acropolis than the Boulevard des Capucines. His own phrase 
of “low-breath’d reverent song”’ is the key to the treatment. The 
priests persist in their gloomy utterances, which are relieved in turn 
by the half-hearted prayers of the King and the grace of the pro- 
cessional dance. As the sacrifice is about to be consummated, 
Judith appears, this time portrayed with no lack of force and vigour. 
She calls on the King to cease from the horrible rite, and foretells 
in the most stirring and exciting strains the destruction of the city. 
The figure of this Jewish Cassandra is now a living reality and a 
directing force in the drama. As the mob howl for her massacre 
beside the children, her prophecy is fulfilled. A messenger arrives 
to announce the approach of a vast army of Assyrians, a shock whieh 
for the moment recalls the King to his senses, as he addresses his 
people in terms of encouragement, and foretells their victory by the 
power of Moloch. This dénouement is devised in such a way that Mr. 
Parry is able to leave the fate of the children to the imagination. 
Like a practised playwright, he conceals their disappearance by 
diverting the interest. 

This judicious reticence is an interesting example of the same 
obedience to the best principles of the Greek tragedy as is shown 
by the omission of the scene with Holofernes. The finale of the 
act opens with three characteristic utterances in strong contrast to 
each other. The people express their dread: ‘‘The host of Assur 
is like a swarm of locusts, the land may not be seen for the multi- 
tude of them;” the priests their misplaced faith: ‘The wrath of 
Moloch is like a mighty whirlwind; he shall but breathe on them, and 
they shall be no more;” Judith, her righteous sentence of destrue- 
tion: ‘ Jerusalem was loved of the Lord as a spouse is loved of her 
husband ; but she betrayed Him, and now shall the vengeance of her 
God be accomplished.” As she speaks the vengeance comes, the 
Assyrian host attacks, and the city is laid in ruins. The whole 
movement is worked out with consummate ability. The litany to 
Moloch, the battle, and most of all the magnificent quiet climax 
when the fight is over and the city destroyed, ‘Jerusalem, that 
was queen of the nations, is brought low,” form a series of frescoes 
which are alike dignified and vivid. Neither in musicianship nor in 
richness of ideas has this section been surpassed by any English 
composer. 

After this exciting scene an anti-climax is unavoidable. Mr. 
Parry has a difficulty to face, inasmuch as his main place of action 
must remain in Jerusalem, and a buffer must be provided between 
the scene of mourning and the scene of battle. The method he has 
chosen is to introduce an intermezzo called the Repentance of 
Manasseh at Babylon. The form is that of a prayer cast in a poly- 
phonic mould, and recalling in its treatment the style of Sebastian 
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Bach. The movement could scarcely, under the best conditions, be 
a striking success, but as it is the hearer is left somewhat cold and 
unimpressed. Here the composer has suffered from the unsym- 
pathetic character of the King. He has done nothing hitherto to 
claim even much pity, and consequently his repentance is a matter 
of indifference. The piece however does its duty as a necessary foil 
to the preceding and succeeding scenes. 

The second act opens with a wailing of the Jews for their 
destroyed city and their captive king. The music very happily 
gives a feeling of affinity to the utterances in the first act, but it is 
expressive of the same character with the fanaticism purged away 
The people are comforted by the Queen, who tells them that their 
king is set free and is returning ; his approach is hailed by a most 
exciting and brilliant chorus, all the more welcome as it is the first 
thoroughly joyous number in the oratorio. The sparkling symphony 
at its close shows the composer in his most characteristic vein, and 
recalls his masterly music to the Birds of Aristophanes. The follow- 
ing solo and trio for Manasseh, Judith, and the Queen recurs a 
little to the more indefinite style of Judith’s first song. It would 
seem as if triple measure had this effect on Mr. Parry’s pen. He is 
at his best when he is in less “softly sweet’’ measures. None the 
less is it a pleasure to hear a genuine trio for three solo voices, in 
these days when dramatic usage and realism is tending to the mini- 
mising of concerted vocal music. It would seem as if modern 
oratorio of the received stamp restricted it to the inevitable solo 
quartet. But of this mawkish abomination, which has now got into 
such a groove as to be positively offensive, Mr. Parry has given us 
no example. If it were for this merit of omission alone, we may be 
thankful for his oratorio. 

The scene of rejoicing is rudely interrupted by the message of 
Holofernes, conveyed in powerful and rhythmical phrases, and de- 
manding the acceptance of Assyrian worship or the surrender of the 
city. For this opportunity the city mourns, but Judith gives thanks. 
She announces her bold scheme, and departs amid the shouts of the 
Israelites. In thisas in the succeeding choruses the composer shows 
how well he can write a fugue and carry it out; a task which 
presents apparently such insuperable obstacles to many oratorio 
writers, that they content themselves with the exposition more or 
less grandiloquently expressed and then hastily retire under cover of 
their batteries of harps and trumpets. To the illustration of the 
scene of Judith’s exploit we have alluded above. The treatment 
is quiet and picturesque. The moon lights the plain, as the watch- 
men patrol the walls and the King sings to his harp. At last the 
heroine is seen approaching, the excitement grows, and her voice is 
heard without the gates in a shout of triumph. The scene closes 
with a chorus of victory which is the finest number in the work, both 
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from the point of view of choral writing and of musical effect. The 
last six pages are rousing and powerful in the extreme ; the passage 
of contrary motion between voices and orchestra is quite new and 
proportionately impressive. The whole moves on with irresistible go 
and fire up to the last chord. To this succeeds the triumphal song 
of Manasseh, ‘“‘ God breaketh the battle,” which has been described 
as dramatically unnecessary, too Handelian, and a mere vocal exer- 
cise. To one and all of these criticisms we throw down the glove. 
It is dramatically necessary, for otherwise the manner of Judith’s 
deed would be untold; it is not Handelian, but rather a modernised 
version of the early Italian type of which Alessandro Scarlatti is the 
foremost example; to the Handelian form or manner it has no more 
marked kinship than the music of Pergolesi has to that of Haydn ; 
to describe it as a vocal exercise is to show ignorance of its contents. 
It no more follows that a song which has florid passages need be 
devoid of musical interest, than that a violin concerto must be unin- 
teresting because it is brilliantly written for the instrument. It is 
the very fact of Mr. Parry having united brilliancy with musical 
interest and appropriate declamation which makes this song a verit- 
able tour de force. The colour is antique, but the manipulation is 
modern. It is a unique specimen of its kind, and even as an experi- 
ment it would be interesting if it did not demand admiration by its 
success. ‘The passage descriptive of the slaying of Holofernes is a 
piece of graphic delineation of the first order. A glance, moreover, at 
the construction of the act will show that a bold and unusual stroke 
was necessary at this point in order to save the close from the danger 
of an anti-climax. The finale of the work is the least interesting 
movement of all. It is to our mind unduly spun out, and the musical 
interest is not equal to that of the former choral numbers. The 
composer obviously feels that the dramatic interest is over, and that 
the short ending permissible and advantageous in opera would be 
welcome. Judith shares this drawback with many another work 
which has enjoyed a long lease of life and great reputation. 

It is with regret that we close the task of studying and criticising 
this excellent work. Its freshness, clearness, and directness will hit 
the public taste more and more every time it is brought to a hearing. 
It is a proof that conscientious devotion to the highest branches of 
art will bring its reward of success ; slower, perhaps, than in the case 
of those who begin their career by catching the popular ear, but 
surer of a longer fruition in ths end. Such a work is an encourage- 
ment to Mr. Parry’s successors, a source of pride to his contemporaries, 
and a tribute to his predecessors. It is the offspring not only of a 
finished musician but of a cultivated thinker. For such a possession 
art is the better and England the richer. 

C. Viniiers STanrorp. 


































































MOSQUITO DEFENCE. 
AN IGNORED LESSON OF THE NAVAL MAN@UVRES. 


Everynopy is deducing lessons from the naval mancuvres, and 
endeavouring to elicit practical results out of what was without doubt 
a costly but, also, a most useful experiment. Nobody, however, 
seems to have as yet deduced what may after all prove to be the 
most valuable of all the lessons. 

The general sum-total of experience hitherto noticed is, that as 
a leading plan of campaign, the enemy’s fleets can no longer be 
blockaded in the enemy’s ports. One reason for this and one remedy 
have been curiously ignored. 

One authority tells us, ‘No blockade of an enemy’s ports in 
actual warfare could be undertaken with prudence unless a reserve 
fleet were also maintained in the Thames.” Another, “The capture 
of Liverpool, of Holyhead, of the Clyde, and of several Atlantic 
liners, forms a very serious record of disaster, and shows conclu- 
sively that even a single well-found ship of war could hardly fail, 
in the course of a few days, to inflict upon this country losses twenty 
times greater than her own value, assuming she was ultimately sunk 
or taken.” Another, “There can be no question that if we lost 
command of the Channel—that is, if our fleet had been sufficiently 
defeated to prevent our successfully engaging the covering naval 
force of the expedition—an invasion of England is perfectly prac- 
ticable.” Another, ‘It is open to us either to blockade the enemy 
in his ports, or to concentrate around our own shores and fight « 
purely defensive battle. The obvious objection to the latter method 
is that, assuming that very few ships would be left over to protect 
our scattered commerce, that commerce would fall an easy prey to the 
enemy’s cruisers.” Another, “Our Channel Fleet once rendered 
useless, we are at the mercy of an invader. Every approach to Great 
Britain would be watched, and although we might call out a devée en 
masse, and concentrate different bodies of troops at strategical points 
in the United Kingdom, we could not prevent sixty thousand men 
being landed at three different points on our south coast in one 
moonlight night.” 

In a word, all the criticisms and suggestions, both of the experts 
and the theorists, are curiously concentrated on fleets and the battles 
of fleets. The burden running through all is that without a fleet we 
are done for; we must have more ironclads, more fast cruisers; we 
must spend millions. I am not now concerned with saying whether 
this is so or not. My present intention is solely to call public atten- 
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tion to incomparably less costly measures, that have not yet been 
advocated in detail, but which are necessary to the efficient defence 
of these 1 ealms. 

The reason and the remedy for the breakdown of blockade is the 
change in the scientific conditions of naval warfare, which is sum- 
marised in the words steam, torpedos, and quick-firing guns. In the 
late manceuvres Admirals Baird and Rowley, by a remarkable over- 
sight, had only to contend against the fleets they were blockading, 
an abstraction absolutely impossible in actual war. It was indeed 
proved that one unmolested fleet could not in these days blockade 
another, if only for the reason that steam-power husbanded by the 
blockaded, resting on a sure coal supply, enabled him at any moment 
and in any weather to attack or slip past the blockader, who was 
hourly under steam, hourly on the look out, and resting on no sure 
basis of coal supply. In these manceuvres what was not done, and 
what was apparently not even feared, was the creeping attack on the 
blockader of a local boat flotilla, in darkness or fog—an attack that 
would be delivered with fatal effect whenever the blockader attempted 
to coal or repair or rest in neighbouring bays. We are brought 
back, indeed, to Pitt’s system, and to see that the twin necessities 
which existed in Nelson’s day exist in our own—our seagoing fleet 
must be free to go to sea, and an effective local defence of our whole 
coast-line must be organised, a defence that can best be secured, in 
these days of steam and quick-firing guns, by the system of offensive 
defence well termed a mosquito flotilla. 

It is well to be clear as to what it is we shall have to reckon with 
in the next war with any naval power or powers. We have to 
defend our floating trade and our territorial possessions all over the 
world. This is a great subject, and one I have dealt with elsewhere. 
All I will say here is that this vital defence of our empire depends 
in great measure on the whole of our seagoing ships of war being 
free as of old to strike the enemy where and when they may be found. 
As Lord Charles Beresford recently pointed out, ‘‘The whole art of 
war is to strike at the enemy’s weakest points, wherever they are or 
whatever they may be.’’ Our fleet must be free, absolutely free, to 
take the initiative when and where it will, if we are to defend our 
empire and our world-wide commerce. 

The question remains, Can we, in the absence elsewhere of our 
seagoing ships, defend the mother islands against naval attack and 
military invasion? In brief, do we need a seagoing fleet for the 
purpose of protecting its own base? The answers depend on recog- 
nising what it is we have to defend, and what will be the character 
of the attack. 

Our coasts are extensive, and our deep-water harbours in many 
cases necessarily unfortified ; there are, too, many bays where landings 
could be effected in fine weather, where the enemy coul:l coal, where 
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he could refit his ships, and especially his torpedo boats. There are 
many roadsteads affording excellent shelter. But on our side we have 
currents, tides, fogs, gales, darkness, mists, and shoals ; in other words, 
conditions most favourable to the effective use of a mosquito flotilla, 

The enemy would, or could, attack with six different objects :— 

1. The blockading of our larger ports, with the view of stopping 
our food supply and crippling our general commerce. 

2. The blockading of our military ports, with the view of preventing 
reinforcements joining our seagoing fleet. 

3. The occupying of undefended deep-water harbours, as bases for 
further operations. 

4. The levying of requisitions and fines upon open towns and ports, 
and destroying docks and shipping 

5. The landing of large military expeditions for purposes of invasion. 

6. The attacking of our coasting trade by means of small vessels 
and our ocean commerce on the gathering points near home. 

Against one and all of these modes of attack, without doubt, 
offensive defence is the best defence, and doubtless this could be 
organised very effectively without the aid of a single seagoing vessel. 
But we must not wait until the enemy places himself within range 
of our big guns or rifles, we must attack him wherever he can be 
got at. 

Torpedoes and mines are effectual against all classes of vessels, 
from the heaviest ironclads to the smallest armed vessels; quick- 
firing guns destroy unarmoured cruisers, torpedo boats, transports 
and coalers; machine guns destroy attacking boats. The question 
remains, Can we bring these weapons into action on the sea, out of shot 
of our forts and riflemen, without the aid of our seagoing men of war? 

Those acquainted with boatwork, sea fishing, or yatch racing 
around our coasts are well aware of all that is and can be done by 
small vessels along these coasts, if only those in charge be familiar 
with the ways of the tides, fogs, waves, weather, and shoals of each 
particular locality, and of the facilities for shelter for small vessels 
afforded by each little inlet and river. All round our coasts there 
are tugs, yachts, passenger, coasting, and other small craft using 
steam for purposes of pleasure or business, the crews of which have 
a knowledge of the locality which would place an enemy at a very 
great disadvantage, especially in bad weather, in fog, or in darkness. 
Moreover, they can retire to absolute security up the numerous rivers 
and havens, or escape round and about reefs and shoals. We already 
have along our coasts organised rifle and big-gun land defences. 
This, however, is quite inadequate todo more than cover the bases of 
a mosquito fleet such as I now describe. 

I might here state that in our yachts alone we have a splendid fleet 
of not less than 250 seagoing vessels of 100 tons and over, and 25\) 
steam coast-cruisers ranging between 10 and 100 tons, in addition 
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to something like 1,500 well-found and fast-sailing yachts of more 
than 20 tonseach. It is noteworthy that of the 1,000 steam yachts 
on Lloyd’s Register no less than 700 belong to the United Kingdom. 
All these yachts are well and strongly built ; they are manned by 
about 30,000 of as good seamen as are to be found in the world. 
I shall later on detail the plan for the formation of a Volunteer 
Yacht Reserve, to include both ships and men, for purposes of home 
defence. In brief, the plan I now propose is, to enlist the services in 
war time of a sufficient number of vessels, manned by crews thoroughly 
familiar with the locality, so that there should be, say, twenty-five 
vessels available in war time for each of sixteen districts of coast-line. 

It is obvious that in the late manceuvres the existence of such 
a mosquito coast-defence force would have rendered impossible all 
and every of the most striking exploits and incidents. The block- 
ading squadrons could not have remained two nights open to attack 
from without by such a mosquito fleet, whenever the weather or the 
darkness favoured such an attack. Not one vessel of the blockading 
squadron could have coaled, nor could any collier have approached 
the blockading fleet in safety, and the torpedo boats would at once 
have been destroyed. 

The Spider, the Calypso, the Amphion, and the other cruisers, that 
boldly captured a long list of open seaports, would never have 
dreamed of anything of the kind had such a coast defence existed. 
For instance, Oban could only have been approached by running 
the gauntlet of steamboats armed with torpedoes, machine, and 
quick-firing guns, lurking behind every island and headland all the 
way from the Mull of Cantire to Fort William, free to escape, if 
pressed, up the Crinan or Caledonian Canals, and the many lochs and 
channels which no seagoing vessel can enter. 

The fleet which captured Liverpool would have been severely 
handled by a mosquito fleet while it lay to, as it did, completely 
befogged outside the Mersey, unable either to retreat or to attack. 
In any case, whether of fleet or cruiser, on the east, north, west, or 
south coast—at Scarborough, Wick, Oban, or Falmouth—there 
would, under such a system, have been boats and vessels lurking in 
secure hiding-places, equipped and ready to strike fatal blows at 
the enemy whenever opportunity offered. These boats, safely 
ensconced behind some headland from the direct fire of the cruiser, 
could demolish all boats and boats’ crews sent to effect a landing or 
to attack them. Under cover of darkness or fog, such boats could 
deliberately attack with gun or torpedo the heaviest ironclad or the 
largest transport. 

It is obvious that such a flotilla would most successfully contest 
the attempts of the enemy in any of the six classes of attack I have 
detailed. 

In blockading commercial or military ports, the squadron or fleet 
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of the enemy would be open to perpetual attack ir detail, and its 
torpedo boats, which could otherwise so usefully intercept traders or 
hold the ground against attacking men of war, would find employ- 
ment in warding off these attacking boats; nor would the blockad- 
ing squadrons even be permitted to coal in peace. 

In seizing and holding deep-water harbours as bases for further 
operations, at the first and thereafter great difficulties would be 
caused by the risk of perpetual attack from the mosquito fleet. 
No large military expedition could be landed until by extensive 
naval operations the coast had been cleared for long distances of these 
defensive boats; and when once landed, the communications of such 
a force with their supports and base would be at the mercy of such 
flotilla coming up from more distant parts of the coast, which could 
always harass and attack with success a large fleet of transports. 

For the defence of open towns and ports, such a flotilla would be 
un effectual defence against any single cruiser, and a certain defence 
against boat attack. Nor could any commander bombard an open 
town, for the reason that he was being or had been attacked by such 
a flotilla, seeing that the mosquito fleet would be merely a portion of 
the general defensive forces of the country, and not any form of armed 
resistance on the part of any particular port, town, or locality. 

Above all, such a flotilla posted all along our coasts would form a 
most effective and well-placed force for the protection of our coasting 
trade and fishermen, and of our ocean commerce when once within 
sight of the home ports. In the early years of this century the 
Channel was the scene of innumerable captures of our coasters and 
merchantmen by privateers of the enemy ; and it is certain that, in 
spite of the Declaration of Paris, which enjoins that privateering is 
und remains abolished, vigorous attempts will be made on our trade 
if the enemy have the opportunity. The Naval Chroniele tor 
November, 1810, records a memorial presented to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, which states, amongst other things— 

‘*From October to April there has always appeared on the part of the French 
a regular plan in all their ports and outlets, from Cherbourg to Dunkirk, of 
privateering in wretched but suitable and mischievous craft against the 
shipping of Great Britain. . The severity of the weather and the great 
darkness of the season from short days and fogs make this time most suitable 
to such depredations, and shipping under the British flag, with the cousting 
trade, forming an endless chain of transit on our coast, their attacks cannot fail 
of a success greatly disproportioned to the pecuniary risks of their adventure, 
and equally disgraceful, vexatious, and highly injurious to our national power 
and commercial prosperity.” 

It is obviously possible for such words accurately to describe what 
may well occur in any future war if we do not find ourselves ready 
organised and prepared against any such eventuality. 

These privateers, although small and “ wretched ”’ vessels, issued at 
their own chosen time from the bays and ports of the enemy, crowded 
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with armed men, and captured any merchant vessel, whether armed 
or not, by boarding. It is estimated that between the years 179% 
and 1815, these French privateers captured more than 10,000 
British merchant vessels, at « time when the number of British 
vessels leaving and entering our ports did not exceed 25,000 per 
annum. At the present day the number of British ships leaving 
and entering British ports exceeds 600,000 in the year, offering a 
splendid field for the operations of privateers and cruisers. There 
is, however, this great difference —one half of this trade is composed 
of steamers, and this proportion grows year by year. Steamers can 
only be attacked or captured by steamers. 

At the same time it is perfectly obvious that an organised coast- 
defence flotilla of vessels, acting in concert and watching all parts of 
our coasts, would most effectually cope with any such attack. For, 
as I have shown, in the Channel alone, between the Land’s End and 
Harwich, we should have a well-equipped cruising squadron number- 
ing at least 75 armed vessels entirely independent of the Fleet. 

Another lesson of all recent naval manceuvres, and especially those 
of 1887, is the absolute need for a numerous body of naval vedettes 
and scouts, not only for the purpose of screening our own ships or 
fleets, but of keeping touch with the enemy. With the powers of 
rapid mancuvring at pleasure conferred by steam, it is more than 
ever necessary to success in naval warfare both to watch all parts of 
the sea and also always keep touch of the enemy. For such a task 
in home waters, the flotilla I advocate would be of the greatest service. 
It could throw a network of vedetfes and scouts over all the home 
seas, over all the waters in which our home-coming argosies focus 
their routes; along all our coast, around all our fishing places, and 
provide scouts to keep touch with the enemy’s vessels and squadrons, 
most effectually screening our own defensive or offensive operations. 
For such a purpose alone it would be well worth while to organise 
such a service. 

These are severally the reasons which point to the urgent 
desirability of at once establishing an organised mosquito flotilla, 
legally constituted as part and parcel of the armed strength of the 
country. In brief, this force could be constituted on one general 
plan, and made up of units raised in districts, into which the whole 
coast-line of the United Kingdom could be divided. To this force 
should be entrusted the whole of the sea defence of the coast of these 
realms, mobile and waterborne, in boats, steamers and other craft, 
employing rifles, machine guns, quick-firing guns, mines, and 
torpedos afloat against the enemy. The flotilla would be manned by 
those accustomed to coasting work and having full knowledge of the 
coasts of their own particular district. 

The constitution of this force and its relation to the naval and 
military forces are the remaining points of practical importance. 
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As to the constitution of the force, the vessels, the armaments, and 
the men form separate items. 

In regard to the vessels, an essential point is that they be locally 
available in the event of war. They may be popularly described as A 
cavalry, or fast steamers; B artillery, or slow steamers; C infantry, 
or sailing vessels. All could be useful in carrying on the actual 
operations of war: in watching the enemy; in conveying infor- 
mation ; in conveying armaments, ammunition, torpedoes, and men ; 
in laying temporary mines; and in the actual attack on vessels or 
boats. 

The type of vessels required for the A class would be steam 
yachts and passenger steamers; for the B class, tugs, launches, 
steam coasters and barges, and auxiliary yachts; and for the 
C class, sailing yachts, fishing boats, smart coasters, and row boats. 

The organization in time of peace should consist in each district 
of one central headquarter hulk, an old man-of-war, possibly capable, 
in these days of worn-out ironclads, of forming as it were a floating 
battery te help to guard its particular port ; a certain number of 
seaworthy vessels; and a long list of vessels liable to be called out 
in time of war. Some of them might serve their time at annual 
district manoeuvres, at which the whole force would receive its 
annual training. It is well to remember that if war broke out 
many coasting vessels would find their peace occupations gone, 
and that in being utilized for war purposes they would not be 
actually deducted from the service of commerce. 

In regard to armament and ammunition, the vessels in permanent 
commission would be permanently equipped; the men would of 
course have their side arms and rifles; but the armaments for the 
vessels “on the list’’ should be kept in store, at the headquarters of 
the district. Moreover, it would be desirable that each vessel, before it 
is placed on the list, should be fitted with the necessary platforms and 
fittings to enable her to carry and work her light armament in war 
time. It might also be well to meet special requirements as to bulk- 
heads, structural strength, and so forth, as the conditions on which a 
vessel could secure a place on the list. It would thus become credit- 
able to a yacht, a passenger steamer, or a coaster to be on the list, a 
fact that would be “ commercially ’’ appreciated by purchasers, pas- 
sengers, traders, and underwriters. In brief, similar lines should be 
followed to those adopted in regard to subventions to merchant 
steamers as ocean auxiliaries to the seagoing fleet. 

In regard to men, the force must be regularly enrolled, and, as it 
is to serve entirely on the water, it should be regarded as a branch 
of the navy. It may be an open question as to whether it should be 
a Militia or a Volunteer force. It should avoid clashing with the 
Royal Naval Reserve, a force which should remain solely for the 
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purpose of manning the extra seagoing men-of-war necessary in 
time of war. The force would be recruited locally among the crews 
of harbour, coasting, and fishing vessels and yachts; and there is little 
doubt but that the local gentry, and especially the yacht-owners and 
yacht-racers amongst them, would come forward, with zeal, to officer 
such a force. 

The Militia and Volunteer Engineers are already being organized 
as submarine miners for the defence of our commercial ports. The 
Mersey division already has a body of one hundred men energeti- 
cally training themselves in the laying of mines for the defence of 
the Port of Liverpool. But these military defences must remain in 
independent existence, to take defensive charge of the port, while the 
Mosquito Militia or Volunteers should have in charge the offensive 
defence for the protection not only of the organized ports, but of all 
the coast line and of the coasting trade, besides looking after all the 
enemy’s vessels. 

It is essential, whatever their status in peace, that the personne/ of 
this force on the outbreak of war should become a fully empowered 
naval force. They must have at once authority to kill and destroy, 
and not merely, as crews of privateers, to make prisoner and carry to 
prize courts the men and ships of the enemy. For this reason it may 
be desirable to organize the districts as so many men-of-war, keeping 
the men on the books of the headquarter hulk—for boat service— 
and classifying all the district vessels as her tenders. 

A question of importance is how far the coastguard can be 
amalgamated with such a force. They will certainly act in close 
conjunction with the force in time of war, and would without doubt 
provide ready to hand a most excellent backbone of “ leading ” men. 
In the recent mancuvres the coastguards played no unimportant 
part. At Browhead and other places they successfully resisted boat 
attacks, and they defied the bombarding cruisers as soon as they 
detected them. The coastguards must have longed to have been 
handling a Mosquito force of coast defence vessels. 

In the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers we have a fine body of 
men ready to hand as a nucleus. At present they have no exact 
place on the war roll of the defences. They are trained in boat work, 
and in fighting and working gunboats; but no one has yet deter- 
mined what services they are to render on the outbreak of hostilities. 
It is probable they would not be at all suitable additions to a man- 
of-war’s crew, but it is certain they are precisely the men to man 
a mosquito flotilla. At present this force is, however, confined to 
big cities like London, Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, and Brighton. 
Alterations in the constitution of this most successful corps would be 
necessary in order to enable each locality to provide its quota for its 
own particular defence. 
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A step of great importance and value in the direction indicated 
has now been taken by the formation of the Naval Volunteer Home 
Defence Association; a movement in the main organized by the 
untiring energy of Mr. T. Brassey and his fellow-workers. This 
association is formed for the purpose of stimulating ports and towns 
to equip and man vessels in their own defence. 

Many proposals carry this admirable movement several steps 
further, and propose a general organization all along our coasts in 
more intimate relationship with the regular forces of the country. 
And I suggest that the best method of securing such an organization 
would be to proceed on purely naval lines. Divide your coast into 
districts; station in each a man-of-war hulk; attach to her, as 
tenders, a numerous list of vessels; and place on her books her per- 
manent crew, possibly the coastguard of the district, and certainly 
the new corps that are to man the mosquito flotilla. 

This movement seems a mere development in strict accord with 
our history. In military matters the standing army grew out of the 
custom of employing mercenaries to fight the foreign war of the 
State ; but for the defence of their hearths and homes, against attack 
or invasion, the militia came into being. In naval matters the dif- 
ferent seaports both at home and abroad considered it their duty to 
provide fighting ships to protect themselves and their commerce. 
But for the sake of better efficiency and more concentrated effort 
these ships came to form part of the king’s navy. Moreover, attack 
from the sea could only be delivered in fine weather, and even so, if 
the wind dropped, the larger vessels were useless, while the galleases 
and other craft propelled by oars could be with great ease repulsed. 
Nowadays all this is changed. Lord George Hamilton has most con- 
cisely summed up the lessons of the recent manceuvres: “ They had 
already confirmed the advice which had been given him by his naval 
colleagues, that the old methods of warfare, which our ancestors 
found efficacious for the protection of this country and its commerce 
could not be relied upon under the conditions of modern naval war- 
fare. Telegraphic communication and steam locomotion had revolu- 
tionized everything they had touched, and naval strategy and naval 
tactics were not exempt from that universal law.” We now have a 
“regular” fleet with its “regular” reserves, specially organized 
for ocean service—for seeking out and accounting for the enemy 
wherever he can be found—whether in the open ocean or in his own 
ports. The great Volunteer Home Defence movement has also 
invaded the naval precincts and offered the services of a fine body 
of volunteers. But at the present moment there is no organization 
for the naval (waterborne) defence of our hearths and homes—no 
naval militia. It is in this direction that I have endeavoured to 
show organization is now necessary. 
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It may be remarked that the French already have their “ coast 
defence” arranged in a series of maritime districts, each provided 
with coast defence vessels, including turret vessels and torpedo boats, 
and the requisite personnel. In arranging the districts the exigencies 
of navigation rather than mere mileage should be the standard. Pos- 
sibly this may necessitate another series of amendments to the Local 
Government Bill, if local areas are indeed to be made for all pur- 
poses precisely coterminous. This also may clash with the some- 
what startling “‘ Fishery Districts,” that certain ardent Members of 
Parliament, who apparently have but little sea experience, wish to 
place on the statute book. But by way of example I would suggest 
the following popular illustrations of the areas, and her Majesty’s 
ships to form head-centres, of the “ mosquito flotillas.” 


I. Thames—The Naze to Sheppey . ‘ . H.M.S. London. 
II. Cinque Ports—Sheppey to Beachy Head . . H.M.S. Walmer. 
III. Isle of Wight—Beachy Head to Portland Bill . H.M.S. Vectis. 
IV. West Country—Portland Bill to Land’s End . H.M.S. Raleigh. 





V. Severn—Land’s End to Milford , ‘ . H.M.S. Severn. 
VI. Wales—Milford to Great Orme’s Head . . H.M.S. Cymon. 
VII. Cork—Waterford to Dunmore . : ‘ . H.M.S. Munster. 
VIII. Galway—Dunmore to Tory Island . , . H.M.S. Connaught. 
IX. Derry—Tory Island to Dundrum . i . H.M.S. Ulster. 
X. Dublin—Dundrum to Waterford 7 . H.M.S. Leinster. 
XI. Mersey—Orme’s Head to Mull of Gallow ay . H.M.S. Mersey. 
XIT. Clyde—Mull of Galloway to Mull of Cantire . H.M.S. Clyde. 


XIII. West Highlands—Mull of Cantire toCape Wrath H.M.S. Caledonia. 
XIV. East Scotland—Cape Wrath to Peterhead . . H.M.S. Viking. 


XV. Forth—Peterhead to Berwick . ° . . H.M.S. Edinburgh. 

XVI. East Coast—Berwick to Cromer ; ' - H.M.S. Tyne. 
XVII. Yarmouth—Cromer to The Naze_. , . H.M.S. Humber. 
XVIII. Channel Islands . : , ‘ : - H.M.S. Normandy. 


Finally, it is necessary to consider the question of cost. Taking 
general totals—a militia force costs the public, say, £12 per man per 
annum ; a volunteer force costs, say, £3 10s. per man. The sixteen dis- 
tricts of the United Kingdom, each maintaining on a peace footing a 
supply of, say, 1,000 men, would become a charge for personnel of from 
£50,000 to £200,000. In addition to this there would be the initial 
cost and maintenance of the headquarter ship, and say five permanent 
vessels for each district. The headquarter ships would be placed in 
position at breaking up price; of five other vessels, one would be an 
out-of-date gunboat, practically also at breaking up price; two would 
be efficient torpedo-boats ; and two would be steam launches. In 
addition there would be the cost of armaments and ammunition, and 
there would be the armed subventions to vessels “ on the list,’ and 
if these were arranged in the present merchant steamer scale averag- 
ing, say, 10s. per ton there would be an annual cost of £15,000. We 
can thus summarise the cost of this force as follows :— 
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Capital Account :— £ 
16 Headquarter Ships . ; : . 150,000 
16 Gunboats . ‘ : ; . . 15,000 
32 Torpedo Boats . ; ; ; . 830,000 
32 Steam Launches ; ‘ ; . 17,000 
Armaments and Annuities. : . 88,000 
Total capital outlay ‘ ‘ . 600,000 
Annual Account :— 
10 per cent. on capital outlay . , . 60,000 
Cost of personnel . , _ . 150,000 
Subventions towards a List ; ; . 15,000 
Total annual outlay : : . 225,000 


I have sketched my scheme in outline, with details sufficient to 
indicate its character. To perfect the scheme a committee could 
readily be formed of naval and financial experts. If a practical and 
experienced naval officer, like Admiral de Horsey for instance, who 
thoroughly understands small vessels as well as large, could be placed 
in charge, the scheme would at once assume useful and workable 
shape. Government would win the lasting gratitude of the country ; 
the spirit of the coast populations would supply the men, and Nelson’s 
problem of how to defend our seaports and our coast, and yet leave 
our seagoing fleet free to go to sea, would be satisfactorily solved. 

For so comparatively insienifio ant an annual sum, not more than 
is paid for one ironclad, we may organise such a system of offensive 
defence for all our coasts and ports as shall render attack by an 
enemy a matter of such magnitude as to render it impracticable. At 
the same time, while we free our whole fleet for offensive operations, 
we defend our whole coast-line; not a bay or anchorage is left to 
the enemy ; he will not be able, on our coast, to coal, temporarily to 
repair, to seek shelter or to rest, either with his ironclads or his 
torpedo boats. He will be kept at sea, “ eating” his coal, wearying 
himself with much watching, open to attack every night and in 
every fog. He will lose the prime advantage of being attended by 
torpedo boats. In short, he will be placed in a hopeless position. 
Our coasts, and all our commerce within sight of our coasts, will be 
amply protected by a swarm of stinging bees hovering around their 
hive, an organized force ready in every bay and behind every head- 
land. The annual cost of such offensive defence would be £225,000 
per annum, which is ls. per ton on inward and outward clearances, 
and literally not half one farthing in the £1 on the value of our exports 
and imports. A war of invasion might easily cost us £200,000,000 ; 
this expenditure, a reliable preventive against such a war, represents 
an insurance premium of but ;/5th of 1 per cent. It is a lesson of the 
recent mancuvres which may be well taken to heart by the nation, 
while yet there is time to organize. GrorcE BapEen-PowELL. 
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